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PREFACE 


This is the first of a series of volumes dedicated to the 
history of Nepal and of its culture. The next volume will 
contain the text of the inscriptions so far discovered in Nepal 
and belonging to the ancient period from Manadeva up to 
Vijayadeva. 

In the third volume these inscriptions will be translated 
and commented upon. In the following issues of this series 
we will publish and translate the inscriptions of the Malla 
period: we will also edit the Tibetan texts which in some way 
through light on the history and culture of Nepal. Other volu- 
mes, by Prof. L. Petech, will investigate the history of the 
Malla period. 


GIUSEPPE TUCCI. 
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INTRODUCTION 


During my Tibetan travels [ realized the importance of a 
better knowledge of the cultural and political history of Nepal 
for the investigation of the evolution of Tibetan culture. Then 
in five journeys in Nepal it appeared to me that the history of 
this country is not contained within the limits of the valley 
where Kathmandu, Patan or Bhatgaon are located. The con- 
quests of Prthvinarayana gave a political unity to a country 
in which many principalities with different traditions and dif- 
ferent cultures had for centuries developed or crumbled down, 
fought one against the other or been compelled to submit to 
the suzerainty of changing paramount powers, 

I therefore thought it necessary to visit the interior of 
Nepal and specially its central and western parts which are 
practically unknown; they were ruled over by many families, 
the chaubis raj of the Kali Gandaki” and the bats raj 
of the Jumla side. Nothing is practically ascertained about the 
history of these families, their origin, or the causes of their 
decay beyond the scanty information collected by Kirkpatrick, 
Hamilton, Wright, and Lévi, the interest of scholars having 
been chiefly concentrated upon the history of the Nepalese 
Valley *), 


') The spelling of the geographical names follows that of the map of Nepal 8-mile 
1928, 2nd ed. 1934, 

*) KIMEPATRICE, An account of the Kingdom of Nepaul, London 191]. Francis 
Hasmuton, An account of the Kingdom of Nepal and of the territories annexed to 
this dominion by the House of Gorkha, Edimlurg 1819. Danie, Wareur. History 
of Nepal, transl. from the Parbutiya by Munshi Shew Shunker Singh and Pandit Shri 
Gundnand: with an introductory sketch of the Country and People of Nepal by the 
Editor Daniel Wright, Cambridge 1877, University Press. 5. Liwt, Le Népal, 3 vole 
“ Anooles du Musée Guimet™”, Volumes XVII-XTX. Paris 1905-1908. 
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Has any trace of the past been left in other provinces? How 
far did the wave of Tibetan Buddhism descend from the trans- 
Himalayan regions? Have Buddhism and Hinduism completely 
cancelled the traces of previous cults and beliefs? What can 
be gathered from the Nepalese side on the events referring to 
the history of the frontier states or to the localities on the 
borders of Tibet which, like Mustang, were of great impor- 
tance both to the Tibetans and the Nepalese because of their 
location and their significance as trade centres? 

To give an example, we know that some of those places 
carry great weight in the history of the relations between Tibet 
and Nepal, from the very early times and were disputed for 
centuries by both countries. Kuti and Kirong, for instance, 
are two such places. Some of the information found in cer- 
tain Nepalese documents sheds occasional light on the vicis- 
situdes through which Kirong passed. To give an example, 
from an inscription of Prataipamalla in Kathmandu, which 
gives the genealogy of the Malla family, we find the record 
of the campaigns of that king against the Tibetans and the 
conquest of Kuti and Kirong: | 


yo ‘’karsit kitikhasakiram iti sahasia 
bhotabhipasya deésiat 


This example is not isolated; what is needed is a careful 
investigation of the manuscripts or epigraphic records. With 
the purpose of giving a reply to some questions such as those 
put forward above, I undertook in 1952 a journey to Gorkha, 
Pokhara, the valley of the Kali Gandaki up to Mustang and 
the Tibetan-Nepalese border; then on the way back I stopped at 
Muktinath and Dsarkot, and proceeded down to Baglung, Palpa”, 


1) Near Palpa there are two places in which ruins of old buildings are still to 
be seen; one is on the top of the hill which overlooks the town: it is called Srinagar 
and according to tradition it was there that the castle and the old town were 
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Rummindei: from Rummindei I came back to Pokhara through 
Nuwakot ". 

In 1954, I set out on a new journey, my aim being chiefly 
the valley near Jumla, In fact, if we follow the clues of some 
Tibetan sources, it was probably from those parts of Nepal that 
a rMal, sMal, viz, Malla family entered Western Tibet— 
Guge—and ruled over it for about two centuries. My itinerary 
ran from Pokhara to Tukucha; then, crossing some high pas- 
ses, | went to Charkibhotgaon and Tarapgaon. From these 
villages I came back to the Barbung Khola—Thuli Bheri— 
(rMu lun of the Tibetans) and through Tibrikot I reached 
Jumla: from Jumla I proceeded to Chilkha, then to Dullu: from 
Dullu through Surkhet I reached India at Nishangara. The 
materials which I discovered during these journeys being nume- 
rous and very important, I think it useful to write now a pre- 
liminary report on some of the documents discovered, so that 


located: other important ruins are found down in the valley wlong the Palpa-Nuwakot 
route, 

In Palpa itself there is nothing old; a few buildings, which at present are weed 
either as a cantomment or as offices, are oot older then the 18th century. 

In this tour a poet and teacher of Sanskrit in the local school who became my 
friend brought me for inspection some leaves of o manuscript, unfortunately frag- 
mentary, 12 leaves only being left. Itis a kivya which relates the conquests of 
Pythvindrayage ond his successors; the title of the khivyais Srivijayatilaka; 
the author was Agnidhara, It is divided into three Bargas, ond these into 
adhyfiyos., 

The following chapters are preserved: 

Ist parga- Gorakgetvarasentjitgathagamana 
2 adhyfiya, Sriratgacokigatavairivadhinantaram ify £ a- 
yugato vairipaliyanam 
od saorga—-lakgsayugogrohanfinantarom rigindjagamanam 
dd sarge-(=—=aodhyiya?) Kaskisthipanam. 

It contains the story of some conquests of Damodara, Amarasimha ete. and it 
etids with the expedition against Kaskikot and the establishment of Siddhinirayana 
as king of that place, I did not find trace of any manuscript of this work in Kath- 
rari ms. 

1) The diary of this journey was written in Italian, its title being: Tra Giungle 
¢ Pagode, Koma, Libreria dello Stato, 1953, 

*) Indo-Tibetica, vol, Il. Rin c'en bead po e la rinascita del Buoddhismo nel 
Tibet intorno al Mille, Roma, Accademia d'Italia, 1933. 
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scholars may have a summary account of the new sources 
now at our disposal and of the first conclusions which may 
be drawn from them. 

[ shall of course come back again to these documents and 
shall edit them fully, but considering the importance of some 
of them I thought it preferable not to delay this preliminary 
report. Now I shall chiefly insist on those records discovered, 
which change or complement our current ideas on the history 
of Western Tibet and Western Nepal. I may say that the 
detailed publication of some documents has already been un- 
dertaken: this is the case with the inscriptions; with the 
intelligent help of my friend H. E. Kaisher Bahadur, now 
Secretary for Education, Health, and Local Self-Government, 
who takes a great interest in the records of his country I 
was able to collect the rubbings of about three hundred 
inscriptions of which about ninety are writtenin gupta cha- 
racters and partly unedited. 

The first fascicle containing the inscriptions in gupta 
characters is in the press and will be out shortly, in 
this section of the “Serie Orientale Roma” dedicated to 
Nepal. 

The other inscriptions will follow up to Prthyinarayanas’ 
times. The vaméavalis (I took photos of many thou- 
sand pages of them) are being studied in the hope of prepar- 
ing a critical edition of the most important. 

Some Buddhist manuscripts are also being edited, as for 
instance, the Abhisamayalankar avyakhya of Vimu- 
ktisena. 

I must add that these pages are mere notes of travel, which 
give a short account of the most important things I have seen, 
and they are chiefly concerned with historical or archaeological 
documents or details and the conclusions they authorize. 
They do not refer, or very rarely, to ethnological, anthropo- 
logical, or linguistic facts. 
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I cannot conclude these preliminary remarks without express- 
ing my gratitude to my pupil and collaborator Doctor Gnoli, 
who undertook the painstaking task of transcribing from the 
rubbings or the photos the text of the most important inscrip- 
tions. We discussed together all the difficult readings and 
made the best of those documents, generally very badly pre- 
served. 

H. E. Richardson, who has been many years in Tibet and 
possesses a great knowledge of things Tibetan has been so kind 
as to read the proofs of my book and made many useful 
suggestions. 

My gratitude is also to be expressed to Miss Francesca 
Bonardi who accompanied me in both expeditions and was 
responsible for the photographic documentation. The photos 
here published are all due to her. 

Special thanks are also due to my friend H. E. Kaisher 
Bahadur, who once more was very generous of all sorts of 
assistance during my stay in Nepal and facilitated my resear- 
ches with his learned and friendly cooperation. If my work 
has been successful, this is largely due to his suggestions and 
help. Nor can I forget the kind assistance I was given by 
General Toran Sham Sher, Acting Commander in chief, and by 
the Governors of the various districts I passed through. 

The Sher Chan family in 1952 and in 1954 greatly facili- 
tated my journeys, giving me suggestions as to the routes 
and affording me all sorts of help. They all, Lalitman, 
Shankar Man, Indra Man and the others who enjoy great 
authority all over the Tukucha area and beyond it, have been 
very nice to me. 

But even villagers and porters should be thanked for their 
patience and kindness, which in Nepal made me feel completely 
at home. 
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Chapter I. 


Tor LAMAIST AREA 


§ 1. — Kathmandu — Lete. There is nothing important on 
the way from Kathmandu to Pokhara; the temples of Nawa- 
kot as they now stand are not very old. 

In Nawiakot there is an inscription of Parthivendra Malla, 
Nepali Samvat 803 = 1682 a.p. 

In Gorkha itself, in the temples of Siva and Visnu near the 
parade ground, I took rubbings of three inscriptions; two of 
them are of Rima (Shih) dated respectively Srisika 
1558 = 1636 a.p. and égrigaka 1536 (also Vikrama 
samvat 1671) — 1614 a.p. 

The first inscription would show that the dates given by 
S. Lévi 1606-1633 (Le Népal, Il, p. 262) should be changed; 
now we have a document which proves the existence of Rama 
Shah up to 1636 at least. In Gorkha there is another inscrip- 
tion of Prthvipati Shah. This name is not found in Lévi, but 
his inscription is dated 4ikasamvat 1602— 1680 a.p. 

The temple of Kali in Gorkha, where the throne of 
Prthvinarayana is said to be still preserved, is almost col- 
lapsing and requires urgent repair. In the Goraksa-cave there 
is a long inscription in gupta characters but so effaced 
that only a few letters can be read here and there. 

Even in Pokhara there is nothing deserving mention: along 
the track to Sarangkot and Kaskikot many ruins of castles 
can be seen on top of the hills: they are built with irregular 
stones. Near Nodana some huge pillars with no designs or 
carvings are still extant; near the village, where there is great 
scarcity of water, there are many water-tanks which look ra- 
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ther old. Many of them are no longer in use. All these facts 
show that this part of the country was rich in castles and was 
much more populated than it is now. The villages never re- 
covered after the conquest of Kaskikot. 


§ 2. — The Thak district and Mustang. At Larjung » about 
two hours march before Tukucha, capital of the Thak district, 
Lamaism begins: we find there the first temple, GP, p. 68. The 
Tibetanization becomes more marked as one proceeds north- 
wards. The Tibetan language is spoken side by side with Tha- 
Kali and in Tukucha it supersedes the latter almost completely. 
Near the Tibetan frontier, Mustang is the capital of the district 
of Glo sman t’an which even at the time of the author 
of the aDsam bu glin rgyas bad (died according 
to Vassiliev 1830) was Tibetan: it passed over to Nepal after 
Prthvinarayana ”. 

Lamaism and Buddhism join hands here: but after an early 
expansion of Hinduism it would seem, at least to judge from 
the small lha k’an newly built in this place and in Tu- 
kucha, that Lamaism is again recovering. 

GP, p. 71. “At Tukucha there are only Lamaist temples 
(lha k’an); one cannot, strictly speaking, refer to gom- 
pas, (the name given to convents) as there are no monastic 
communities, but only custodians (dkon giier), almost all 
laymen, belonging to the Karmapa sect which has its chief 
monastery at T'shurpu, N. W. of Lhasa. The principal temple 
stands outside the little town and is placed under the custody 
of a lama, native of Tukucha. He studied medicine at Lhasa 


1) But the local pronunciation is rather Nadsung. So also Tukucha is pronounced 
Tukcha. 


*) Sometimes it is written also Klo sman t’an. Perhaps the form klo is better; 
the Klo po are the southern tribes of Tibet also in the east, bordering with Bhutan, 
aDsam bu gli rgyas biad, p- 44 of my ms. In the same work p. 12 
Klo sman t’am is described as being to the East, downwards of sPu rans, not very 
far from it; “though it has a Tibetan population, its majority is Indian: formerly 
this country was subject to Tibet, but now it has been taken by the Gorkhas ”. 
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in the famous convent of the Chagpori, but the vicinity to 
Nepal and India has induced him to adopt a curious synchre- 
tism consisting in the use of herbs that he learnt in Tibet, 
and allopathy of European mark. He dispenses pills that have 
been blessed, magic formulae and charms, but he also pre- 
pares European medicines, including penicilene, and he does not 
hesitate to give injections if he finds a patient brave enough 
to submit to such treatment. 

In the chapel in the old house of the Sher Chan I found 
nothing worthy of note except an old copy of the bK a’ 
ag yur written in letters of gold on great sheets of blue paper 
and the manuscript of a liturgical work with some references 
to the region; as I could not purchase it, I had the sheets 
that interested me photographed by my companions. 

A third little temple, the most ancient of all, is in the heart 
of the city; it is called the “ temple of the queen”, in memory 
I know not of what event and of what person. My attention 
was attracted by some paintings on wood representing the 
Arhats who are entrusted with the task of preserving the tra- 
dition of the law, Padmasambhava, Milaraspa, the celebrated 
ascetic and poet of the Land of the Snows, and finally the cycle 
of the Zi k’ro. These are very important divinities, some 
terrifying, others peaceful, who appear to the conscious principle 
of the deceased in the intermediate period between death 
and rebirth, and determine his future destiny. They are de- 
scribed in a famous book which is recited by the bedside of 
the dying to instruct them on the dangers they will meet as 
they have exhaled their last breath, and on the means for 
avoiding them ”’. 

High up on the walls of this same little temple there are 
the painted images of the ascetics of the bKa’ rgyud 


1) Viz. the Bar do t’os grol, transl. by W. Y. Evans-Wenrtz, The Ti- 
betan book of the dead, London 1927, and by myself. Il libro Tibetano dei morti, 
Milano 1949. 
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pa sect. They wear the usual cassock of coarse cotton with a 
scarf of the same material slung over their shoulders which they 
use to fix their limbs in those uncomfortable and diflicult posi- 
tions prescribed by some schools of the Yoga (yo gap atta). 

These paintings are important, for, so far as I know, they 
are the only example of local art unaffected by Nepalese influen- 
ces. It is difheult to date them. But it seems to me that they 
cannot be earlier than the 16th century " 

From this place upwards many caves are excavated in the 
abrupt cliffs: the fact that on the rocks in the proximity small 
gompas either in ruins or still open to worship can occasionally 
be seen, does not mean, as one might at a first glance suppose, 
that these caves were retreats (mgon k’an, ri k’ rod) 
for hermits. The country was never inhabited to such an extent 
or so rich and productive as to maintain so big a comunity of 
ascetics as that which one may suppose to have taken shelter 
in these caves. There is hardly any doubt that the grottos 
were old settlements before the introduction of Buddhism and 
with it, of a higher culture. The aboriginal people were 
troglodytes, using the caves in winter and shifting to the 
plateaus in summer for grazing, just as was the case for a 
long time in Western Tibet also, But the fact that caves 
are excavated in cliffs of very difficult access might also 
suggest a certain insecurity and a standing danger of incur- 
sions. When the situation changed and civilization increased, 
villages grew and developed in the valleys along the rivers: 
the old location of Tukucha also was not where the tawn is 
now built but on the plateau which overtowers it to the 
north cast. 

For the use of the Tibetan pilgrims a guide book has been 
written of the country, its title being: C’u mig brgya 
rtsa brgyad, sku ts’ab gter Ina, mu le gans, 
guru gsan p'ug sogs kyi dkar c’ag gsal bai 
me loi fo mts’ar can rnams. This booklet contains 
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the legends concerning C’u mig, and its 108 springs, viz. Muk- 
tinath (it connects it with Manasarovar, Padmasambhava and 
the 84 siddhas"), the mountain Mu le gas ri, the cave 
of Padmasambhava, the monastery of «Ku gzugs sde 
lia, in the proximity of a village called ‘Od gsal glin 
or gSum pa sgan. 

Mu le sgaiis” is the local name of the Dhaulagiri and it 
gives the name to the Barbung Khola, called by the Tibetans 
Mu lun (rMu lun), the valley of Mu, rMu. It is 
the abode of a sa bdag C’u bya snon po “the blue 
water-bird ". The Dhaulagiri is conceived as a gur kaj, a 
tent of five colours: on the top there is the gYu gbrug, the 
turquoise ” dragon, to the right there is a lion, to the left a 
aK yun. 

The gSan p'ug “ the secret cave” is the cave of Guru Rin 
po c’e, Padmasambhava, on which see GP, p. 79: 

“From Samar the road to Ghiling branches off in two 
directions, We took the shortest and most fatiguing as it 
led us to a famous grotto. The Tibetans call it the ran 
abyun me’od rten, “the self-born chorten™ ie. that 
appeared miraculously. The cave owes this name to a great 


1) On Muktinath some Hindu pandits have collected moch information from 
the Puradgas and Tantras referring to places in this part of Nepal, cl. Bha- 
viniégabkora Saetri, Salagramorahasyam, firimuktikgetra- 
gandakiprabhetivividhatirthavarganapurabsaram, Janakpur 
Dbham, Darbhanga. 

® For this name of the Dhaulagiri cf. mu, “snow ™ in Bunan language, H. A. 
Jagscuxt, Note on the pronunciation of the Tibeton Language, JRASH, vol. XXXIV, 
1865, p. 91; mug “snow "* in Manchad, A. H. Frances, Vokabular der Manchad- 
sprache, ZDMG, Bd. LXXI, 1911, p. 137. 

The fact that the valley bordering on the north the group of the Dhaulagiri is 
ealled ¢Mu Jud excludes to my mind any connection with mo le, mo Ile, 
mo lai “girl” inthe gbrog pa dialects of W. Tibet. Suaw, JASH, 1878, I, 
p. 57. F. W- Tuomas, TLT, I, p. 102. Mau le gate ri, is perhaps an amphighoss: the 

3) In some lista of the sa bdag, ¢ Yu e brag is located in the South: Bya, 
the bird, im the North: but in this case it is red. TPS, p. 722. 
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natural pillar, round in shape, which stands in the middle, 
almost as though to support the weight of the vault. Many 
images are carved on the rough stone of the walls. Perso- 
nages who cannot be identified alternate with one another: 
tradition holds that a noble and ancient figure represents 
mNa’ ris jo bo, Atiéa, the Indian teacher who was in- 
vited in the I1th century" by the king of Western Tibet, and 
was the chief instrument in the revival and rebirth of Bud- 
dhism in the Land of the Snows. But the images of Padma- 
sambhava are the most numerous. Thus the two sects that 
struggle one against the other for the possession of the souls, 
the Red sect, said to have been founded by Padmasambhava, 
and the Yellow sect that traces its origins back through Tson- 
Khapa to Atiga, dwell together in the grotto, There is however 
no doubt that the grotto was a sacred spot prior to the arri- 
val of the Buddhist missionaries. Facing the central monolith, 
on the further side, some steps lead to a wider space that 
would seem to have been an altar. In some holes excavated 
by man, cinders and branches of juniper have been found. 
Juniper is the plant held sacred by the Bonpos; the smoke of 
the juniper drives off evil spirits and for this reason the Bud- 
dhists make use of it in certain rites and for exorcisms, and 
in the popular liturgy it is known by the name of sang 
(bsans). Pilgrimages from all parts of the country come to 
this famous grotto and fictile images of deities, and more 
especially of Padmasambhava, are heaped in corners in me- 
mory of the pious visit (Fig. 1). 

The gompa of sKu gzugs sde lia (GP, p. 97) is 
built on a ridge to the NE of Marpha: it is ruined but con- 
tains important works of art which were spared when the 
temple was burnt down during the Nepalese-Tibetan wars. It 


1) He came to Tibet in the year 1042 ap. This is the local tradition: but I 
think is wrong; though Atiéa spent some time in Guge (m Nao" ris) he was an Indian: 
the person here alluded to is perhaps mMa’ ris pa, Blue Annals, p, 662 £. 
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is rNin ma pa: a dkon giier takes care of it. The 
monastery was enlarged by a Lama from Eastern Tibet, who 
was responsible for the revival of Lamaism in this district. The 
rNin ma pa penetration followed that of the Sa skya pas 
who left their d gon pas inthe northern part of Glo bo. 

This lama was Sans rgyas bzan po; I found a 
rnam t’ar containing his biography: Sans rgyas bzan 
poi rnam t’ar Ses bya bai me lon, fol. 75, mss.; 
he was born in K’ams in rMa zla sgan in the year 
Sin rta. Unfortunately since there is no number to the 
cycle and no fact or person referred in it is chronologically 
known, it is impossible to state when this lama lived. He 
travelled extensively in Tibet, India, Nepal (the places are 
recorded in the biography). After India and Western Tibet 
he entered Glo bo smant’an (Mustang) both upper 
and lower (sTod and sMad) and he went to Mar p’ags 
viz. the Marpha of the maps ”; then he proceeded to meet the 
sgom pa of sKu gzugs sde Ina (butatp. 77,6 sKu 
ts’ab sde Ina, which is the same) near the village of 
Som bhi”: in the monastery there is an effigy (sku ts’ab) 
self-created (ran byon) of the gter ston bDud 
adul rdo rje*. Then he goesto T’ag p’yogs”® viz. 
the Thak district, the capital of which is Tukucha, and there 
he paid a visit to gu ru bsgrub gnas gsan p’ug, 
the cave of Padmasambhava already referred to. Other places 
of his pilgrimage are recorded towards the northern part of 
this district: Sa dkar dgon, Ts’e rog rdson (not 
located) where he met the Ts’e rog sprul sku, then 


1) See GP, p. 72. It is still now bKa’ brgyud pa. 

2) Perhaps the small village below the monastery itself on the NE of the same. 

3) Most certamly the 13th (from Po to pa) Zva nag Karmapa, TPS, p. 682. 

4) But in the colophon of a mss. of rDo rje geod pa in the small lha 
k’an of the Sher Chan family: sprug c’¢s pronounced: tugee, transcribes Tu- 
kucha: it is said there to be between C'u mig, s Ku ts’ab sde Ilha, and gS5an 
p'ug. 
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Glo bo dge dkar, p. 55 and 79,6 (written also k*re 
dkar" 75,6), Ts’ uge (Chhuk of the maps), Ts’e le 
(Chele), P*ye legs (probably Ghiling), sKags viz. Kagbeni 
on the confluence of the Muktinath river with the Kali Gandaki 
which is considered a very important place of pilgrimage and 
from where the pilgrims going to Muktinath take back home 
some water forthe pinda to the ancestors. In T’ag a 
merchant Ti se smar becomes his dinapati. He 
spends most of his time near Marpha and sKu gzaugs 
sde Ina, Tukuchi and dGe k’ar (the name of the 
temple was "Od gsal kun k’yab, p. 81), As a 
whole, he says, (p. 79,6) [Glo sman t’an is largely under 
the controlof the Sa skya pas; this fact is confirmed by 
my survey of the temples of the country and by some lite- 
rary sources. 

In these places he put an end to the slaughter of animals 
for sacrificial purposes as was the custom of the black Bon. 
This shows that at that time the Thakalis were still prac- 
tising their origina] religion, uninfluenced or influenced only 
very shghtly by Buddhism. (GP, p. 70). This area seems 
therefore to have been at the time of Sans rgyas bzan 
po inhabited by many non-Buddhists, as some survival of 
ancient beliefs still show. Sans rgyas bzan po is the 
author of minor works such as mTs’'o skyes gs an 
gsum c’os abyun pad mai rgyal ts*ab, foll. 25 
written in the year sa-stag in Glo boi gnas me’og 
dge dkar printed in bDe c’en c’os grva. It 
is a brief summary of the rDsogs c’en doctrines com- 
posed for the purpose of spreading the doctrine in this country. 

In Kaghbeni I was able to buy two books: one is an old 
and correct manuscript of the Pad ma t’an yig: O 


| 1) Which is perhaps better, dGe dkar being a learned spelling: K"re dkar= 
dGe dkar corresponds to Tegar about three and half miles to the NW of Mustang. 
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rgyan pad mai rnam t’ar rgyas pa, divided 
into two parts, Ka and K’a (pages 134 and 149 respec- 
tively). It is composed of 117 chapters. In the dKar c’ag 
it is written that it was made to be copied in the country of 
Mu le gatis can, Dhaulagiri, and properly in sKag 
rdson (Kagbeni) of La dbyan c’ags” by drut 
dam Pad ma rgyan and sGrub pa mo dban 
bzan, two ladies (mo giiis); the first belonged to the 
school of mK’an po C*os skyabs rnam rgyal, 
abbot of the monastery or seminary C*os grva c’en 
po T’ub bstan rnam rgyal, and a descendent of 
Kun dga” bsam ap'’el, probably monks of the 
rNin ma pa sect. 

The other manuscript isa rnam t’ar of a Tibetan 
ascetic Kyun po rnal abyor (TPS, p. 586) who 
was originally a Bon master of Ra mans of sNe mo, 
and then was converted to the rDsogs cen sect; he 
went to India and there travelled extensively. The biography 
was written summarizing what had been told to his pupils: 
Zahn rGan mo C’os sen, Bla ma sMeu ston 
pa, Bla ma rMog cog® and Ne gnas Rin c’en 
rda rje*. 


§ 3. — Mustang". In GP, p. 87 I have given a short ac- 
count of the main temples of Mustang: generally belonging to 
the Sa skya pas they are now collapsing and I am afraid that 
in a few years only the ruins will remain of these imposing 
buildings which belong to the best period of Tibetan art. The 
paintings on the walls, though greatly damaged by the water 
leaking from the ceiling, are executed with great accuracy: 
they are stricly related by style and composition to the 2in 

1) This was therefore the name of the territory near K.gbeni. 

2) On rMog¢ cog pa eee Blue Annals, pp. 733-741, Rloa rdol vol. ga, p, 32a, 


9) Bine Annals, p. 749. 
i) Mentang in Sven Henin, Southern Tibet, Vol. I, p. 320. 
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k’ ams “paradises” of the sKu abum of Gyantse. This 
means that they were the work of the same schools of paint- 
ing which flourished in the 15th and 16th centuries in the 
Sa skya monasteries, the richest and most influential, at least 
until then, not only in gTsan but also in the adjoining pro- 
vinces. The Sa skya pas dominated in Glo sman t’an: the 
bKa’ brgyud pas andthe rNin ma pas could not 
compete with them and generally they represent a second wave 
of Lamaism which penetrated at a late date into the country. 

The style of the metrical inscriptions also is very similar to 
that of Gyantse and is equally highly elaborated and pretentious. 

In the inscription of the T’ub c’en lha k’an 
under the painting representing the Abhirati, the para- 
dise of Aksobhya, allusion is made to its authors (ex- 
pert in the art of painting=pir gyi adu byed)”. 

From the inscription of the other temple of Byams 
c’en gzi *od abar ba, we know that the author of 
the murals was a Nepalese Bal po Dhe va Lha dga’ 
(part of his name is given in sanskrit, dhe va=deva, and 
part in Tib, lha=deva, Lha dga’: devapriya 
devanandin, devarata?) This fact confirms once 
more what I have stated in TPS, that the Sa skya pas had 
very often recourse to Nepalese artists, whom they invited to 
Tibet to embellish the temples they were building. 

It is not surprising that Nepalese painters worked in these 
temples of Mustang, so near to the artistic centres of Nepal. A 
revival of Lamaism took place in these parts through the zeal of 
the Nor sub-sect of the Sa skya pas, started by Kun dga’ 
bzan po* who came from its chief monastery, Nor. 

1) Indo-Tibetica, IV, I, p. 30: lag pai adu byed. On the word pir see 
ibid. p. 30. 

2) TPS, p. 124 and 157. The date of his birth there given is wrong; he was born 
jn the year c’u k’yi 1382 (not 1387 as proposed by S. Cu. Das, Reu mig, 


pp- 62-66); he died in the year me glam 1457; he founded the Nor monastery in 
the year 1429, 
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Many of the temples and dgon pas of Mustang side 
still belong to the Nor pas, of which some of the most 
important were beside those of Mustang, in Charang (Fig. 2) and 
Ghiling. According to a bca’” yig, preserved in the 
monastery of Ghiling (called dGe lun c’os sde) dated 
me stag, 1446, Kun dga’ bzan po came perso- 
nally to these places from sMar t’an, bKra Sis lhun 
gyi sgrub glin”, and prescribed stricter discipline for 
the monasteries. 

These data are fully confirmed by literary evidence which, 
when compared to the inscriptions of Mustang, allows us to 
fix the date of the paintings. 

In fact, in the biography of Kun dga’ bzan po we 
find the names of some princes of Mustang who were respon- 
sible for the expansion of Lamaism in this part of the world: 
some of these names are also recorded in the inscriptions in 
the temples. 

From the rnam t’ar of the founder of the Nor mo- 
nastery, Kun dga’ bzan po: rGyal ba rdo rje ac’an 
kun dga’ bzan poi rnam t’ar pa legs bSad 
e’u bo adus pai rgya mts’o yon tan yid 
bzin nor bui abyun gnas (p. 76), we know that 
Buddhism entered the country in the fifteenth century. This 
was due to A me dpal. This person belonged to the 
gNam ru k’yun pa family (gdun rus), the mem- 
bers of which were officials (drun skor) of mNa’ris 
rdson”. The c’os rgyal of mNa’ ris aBum lde 
mgon* appointed A me dpal as rdson dpon of 


1) Not identified. 

2) It is the same as rDson k’a of the rGyal rabs ap’rul gyi Ide 
mig of bSod nams grags pa fol. 39,b; it is the chief town of the 
Tibetan districts north of Kyirong. In the map of Nepal; Tongkha-Dzong. 

3) One would think of Grags abum Ide king of Ladakh—who is supposed to have 
lived between ca. 1480-1470. But from the second biography of Kun dga’ bzaa po 
(rxDo rje ac*an kun dga’ bzanh poi rnam t’ar legs béad 
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the frontier-rdson (rgyab rdson)” gTsan ran bya 
p’oi ze va (Charang), A me dpal tried his very best 
to spread Buddhism in the country under his rule. His first 
attempt with Bo don” was not successful. He was more 
successful with the Sa skya pas, but the real person who greatly 
contributed to the spread of Buddhism in this part of the 
world was Kun dga’ bzan po who was invited three 
times by A me dpal to the territory to which he had 
been appointed, in order to preach Buddhism there. 

On the first occasion he brought a set of the Holy Scrip- 
tures and dedicated the paintings on the walls (log ris = 
logs bris) representing the 12 mandalas of the Yoga class 
in the bKa’ agyur lha k’an; then he founded sTen 
e’en adul grva and dedicated its gtsug lag k’an 
in which there were about one hundred monks. He led the 
foundations of Brag dkar c’os sde t’eg c’en dar 
rgyas glin”. 

The danapati A me dpal was ordained, rab 
abyun pa, and on being initiated he was given the name 


ce*u bo adus pai rgya mts’o) contained in the De bitin giegs 
pa t’ams cad kyi bkrod pa geig pai lam c’en gsunm fag 
gi rin po c’ei bla ma brgyud pai rnam t’ar, vol. 2, p. 324 
we gather that this gBum Ide mgon was the c’os rgyal of mNa’ ris rdson, now 
Dsongka, a descendent of the “spotless progeny of the C’os rgyal of Tibet” 
A me dpal after being sent to Tsan ran bya p’o acquired Glo bo as 
his private property (Glo bo k'onm gis sger du ts‘on). 

Kun dga’ bzaa po, during his first visit completed the bKa’ agyur which he 
found there, (this means that some chapels existed before) and he laid the founda- 
tions of Brag dkar c’os sde T’eg c’en dar rgyas glia. Dur- 
ing his second visit he made the Zal da (other biography: zal Ita) of the 
bKa’ agyur which had been dedicated on the occasion of this first coming to 
Glo bo and repaired the rNam rgyal c’os sde (now rNam rgyal, two miles North of 
Mustang. See GP, p. 87). Perhaps during this time the building of the royal palace 
now in ruins was started (Fig. 3). 

1) But according to the work quoted in the preceding note he was appointed 
dpon sa of sKya ap’*ar pai sde: he is called in this same work A 
ma dpal. 

2)P*’yog las rnam rgyal, TPS, p. 704, n. 848. Blue Annals, II, p. 777 ff. 

3) To the east of Mustang. 
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of bZan po rgyal mts’*an. Before bemg ordained 
he had had a son, C’os rgyal A mgon bzan po, 
whose sons were Ts*ans pa bkra is and the Glo 
bo mk*an c’en”, 

On the occasion of his second visit Kun dga’* bzan 
po brought with him the Sa skya pa scriptures and held 
a religious meeting, c’os ak’or, and did his very best 
to maintain religion on a pure and high level (record of that 
in the bea’ yig of Ghiling), Following the advice of the 
King of Guge K’ri nam mk’*a’ dban po”, he invit- 
ed the Guge mk’an c’en C’os fiid sen ge, the 
C’os rje rin po c’e from Pu hrans and the mk’an po 
Rin c’en bsod nams of Spiti. The third time in the 
year me yos (1447) he returned, invited by A mgon bzan 
po and inspected (£al ta sogs mdsad) some copies of 
the bKa’* agyur written in golden letters and a golden 
image of Byams pa and many religious objects (s Ku 
gsun t*’ugs rten) and inspected about one thousand 
monks in T’ub bstan dar rgyas glin”, 


1) So we have the following genealogy, completed with data of the rGyal 
rabs gp'rul gyi Ide mig, p. 395: 
Ame dpal (bZa4 po rgyol mta*an, so called in honour of Kun 
dga” bzah po). 
Cos rgyal A mgon wih ts po (not recorded in 1De¢ mig) 


[int ah Ge ie Sa onl 
Te'athe po bkra tis Glo bo mk*an c*en 
(IDe mig: bKra tis mgon). 

3) K'ri Nam mk‘*a’ dbadt pois perhaps the same as king Blo bean 
rab brtan, ao contemporary of Nag dbai grags pa, a pupil of Tsoi k's pa (1357- 
1419), see Tuecct, Tibetan Notes, HJAS, XI, p. 4645 (where “list of Abbots” isa 
misprint for “list of Kings") Blo bean rab brtan in fact looks like o 
religious name taken by the king considered a very pious man and o strong sup- 
porter of the Yellow sect when he was ordained. The same is the case of A me 
dpal who had two names, one as a layman and the other after he had been ordained. 

In fact we read in the second biography already referred to that the king of 
Guge K'ri nam mk'a’ dbadi po was at a certain time ordained just us A me dpalk bot 
the name he then took is mot given. 

1) Besides there are in these temples many stucco images now collapsing (Fig. +). 
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In the inscriptions we find mentioned either directly or 
indirectly the names of A me dpal bzan po, dGe 
bai dpal most probably the son of Ts’ans pa bkra 
Sis; C’os iid bzan po is perhaps the C’os fiid 
sen ge bzan referred to above: in the inscriptions n, | 
Ts*an pa contains most probably an allusion to Ts’ ans 
pa bkra dis. 

I publish here the fragments of the inscriptions preserved 
in both temples. 





T’ugs c’en tha k’an: 

-------------— — [sku] 
Zur p'ud Ina pai brgyud.....,. bin yan lag drug cu sfian pai 
| | gsun || 
rin c’en abyun gnas c’u yi gter biin zab cin rgya c’ei t'ugs 
mna’ ba | 
kun mk'yen rgyal bai sras kyi mt’u bo sa yi sii po rgyal 
| gyur cig | 
mi dba sa yi dhan p’yug adi yis legs byas dpal abyor bzan 
po la” | 


lon cig min par rgyal bai pedir pa rlabs c’en bstan pa yis || 
srid las adas kyan sere bai Jam adir srid pai ts"ul adsin pa | 
ha le rnam ‘ar las kyi ri mo adi ni a ma mts’ar || 

lugs gnis bya bai k’ur gyi mi dal biin | 

rnam dpyod blo gros me’og tu mi smin Ia | 

lons spyod gser gyi dra bas gdoi pai — 

rdson dpon a me dad pai sbyin bdag yin || 

‘od zer dra bai ri mo adi ni ajig rten gyi. | 

Se eee gzan gyi min | 

‘on kyan sri(?) btsan pir gyi adu byed sprul pa na | 
ts’ans pa bdag kyan gdon bii sprul nas bita bar brtsoms | 





1) Allusion to the king’s name [A me] dpal bzaa po. 
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gian p’an sems kyi ’od stom can | 

sim stobs c’en poi rta ljan gifs] || 

agro bai ma rig mun sel ha | 

sems dpa’ me’og gi dge legs gyur || 

tsans dan brgya sbyin dban poi dgra la sogs | 

ajig rten c’e bar grags pa t'ams cad kyi || 

ral pai cod pan sa la agrems mdsad pa | 

tub pa dpal sbas me’od pas mmes par byas || 

gser gyi sa gzi bai dur rya me tog gsar pas rnam par spras — | 

mdog mdzes sdoi bui Idi k’an dan Idan byi rui k’ri sim mgo 

sogs gyo || 

rin c’en ba gam... ‘od kyi fie bar k’yud | 

mu tig dmar pas spras pai k’ri la c’os kyi bdud rtsii... 
agums || 

|| om svasti 

mar rgad ni ‘od dan agrogs sku yi dpal ni mnon dga’ Zin" | 

tin me’og gtso bo tub dban — — do al na [b| zas mdses || 

mdses sdug ‘od kyis agro adii sgrib sel fies pa kun las 
beruns | 

ea ao hoe Swan oe be oe | 

mi dban me’og tu mi zad mt’u iin gan | 

gan na beed nams p’ul byum dar bai me’og || 

me’og tu mnion sum gyi mts’on dge bai dpal | 

dpal adi skye ba gzan du’ fie ba iid | 

lha dban dru na fie dban Itar gnas cin | 

legs pai cc hee la rjes su spyod byed pa | 

ya rabs mc'og adis ya rabs ji biin du | 

e’os Hid bzan pos nor bu adi begrubs | 

rig pa p’ul byun mk’as pai mdun sar mk’as pa yi | 

yid kyi dga’ ston ston par de la skal bzan can | 

ri moi rnam ap’rul— — — | 


1) Verse in imitation of yamoka, madhyaintayamokyg, Ravyaidaréa 
lit, v. 47. 
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bsod nams rgya mts’os rab bskrun pai | 

ye Ses c’en poi dpag bsam 3in || 

agro ba re skon nor bu c’e | 

dge legs dpag med rtsol bar mdsad || 

rin c’en sna bdun ra ba dan Idan rab gsal ’od kyi ap’ren bas 
ak’yud | 

za Sin ra bai skyed ts’al do rar srid me pa la yun ma Idem || 

bzin bzan nu mai ge sar hom Zin yid bzin nor bui dogs pas 


brtsen | 
Iha mai(?) — — bde ts’ogs abyor bas mnon dga’ t’os pai gron 
de la sim rje yun rin abri ba bZin | de’o || 


de ni shin rje nam yan yons ma btan || 
las kyi dban gifs] de ltar de gyur tam | 
de nid mt’u yi de ni de Itar gyur || 


Byams c’en gzi ’od abar bai gtsug lag k’an: 
k’ams gsum ak’or ba fion mons las — — | 


rgyal mdsad rdo rjei sems dpai skur bstan nas | 
mi bskyod rdo rje k’ro boi ts’ul adsin pa | 

gsum pai k’ams gsum rnam rgyal la p’yag ats’al || 
Tha c’en la sogs ajig rten rjes bzun p’yir | 

rnam par snan mdsad t’ugs las sprul pa yis || 

k’ro boi rgyal po me Itar abar ba la | 

Iha c’en brgyad kyi[s] bskor la p’yag ats’al lo || 


adi ajigs byed dgu yis bskor la p’yag ats’al lo | 

k’ro bo rnams kyi bgegs dpun Zi bar mdsod | 

p’yogs skyon rnams kyi las rnams dge bar mdsod || 
ajig rten skyon bas ajig rten c’os bzin skyons | 

brtan bsrun ak’or beas rnams la p yag ats’al lo || 
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rgyal bai sku gsun t’ugs kyi gtsug lag adi | 
mt’on t’os reg pa ts’am gyi grol ba dan | 

p’yag sogs bskor ba ts’am gyi[s] grol ba dan | 
yid la bsam pa ts’am gyi[s] grol bar Sog | 

adi b%ens dge ba rab dkar dri med des | 

sbyin bdag sku me’ed sras dan btsun mor beas || 
agro kun sgrib sbyan ts’ogs giiis rab brdsogs nas | 
kun mk’yen rgyal bai go ap’an myur t’ob Sog | 
gan Zig mt’on ba fii mai mdams ap’rog pa | 
byams c’en agro bai mun sel nor bu adi | 

drum c’en brtson pai gru gzins la brten nas | 
gdul bya skal Idan ts’ans pas mt’on ba mts’ar || 
dus gsum rgyal bai bstan pa srun bai p’yir | 
k’ro bo can la k’ro boi skur bstan nas | 

log adren bdud dpun ajoms par mdsad pa yi | 
k’ro c’en ajig rten skyon la p’yag ats’al lo || 

ston pa id kyi ye Ses rdo rje yis | 

dnos por blta bai ri bo mt’on po rnams | 

kun nas ajoms mdsad rdo rje sems dpa’ la | 
k’ro e’en brgyad kyi[s] bskor la p’yag ats’al lo || 
dus gsum rgyal bai sprin las gcig bsdus pa | 

agro bo adul p’yir k’ro boi skur ston pa || 

rab ajigs k’ro c’en me ltar abar ba la | 

gza’ brgyad rgyu skar gyis bskor p’yag ats’al lo || 
fion mons dug Idan rnam par dag pai dios | 

ye Ses Ima yi no bos gzan p’an mdsad || 

rdo rje sems dpa’ rigs rnams kun gyi bdag | 
p’yogs skyon beu yi[s] bskor la p’yag ats’al lo || 
rgyal ba kun gyi ye Ses geig bsdus nas | 

ak’or lo agyur bai gzugs su legs ston pa || 

rab dkar agyin bag (?) rdo rje dril bu bsnams | 
p’yag rdor rgyal c’en bizis bskor p’yag ats’al lo || 


ser sna sbyon p’yir nam mk’ai rgyal poi sku || 
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miiam tid bya grub ye Ses no no fid | 

don yod grub pai las rigs p*yag ats‘al lo || 
gdul bya gdul p’yir ‘od dpag med pai gsun | 
kun k’yab spyan ras gsigs kyi skur ston pa | 
so sor kun rtog ye Ses ho bo nid | 

agro ba adul bai las rigs p’yag ats’al lo || 
rdo rje sems dpa’ mi agyur rdo rjei tugs | 
gsal mdsad me lon ye Ses no bo iiid | 


Hate gsum rnam rgyal las rigs p’yag ats‘al lo || 
rnam par snan mdsad ye Ses sgyu mai sku | 
mig ap’rul Ita bur gzugs kyi skur bstan nas || 
cos kyi dbyins kyi ye Ses no bo iid | 

de bzin gSegs pai las rigs p'yag ats’al lo || 

mi zad nam mk’a’ mdsod kyi smon lam kyi | 
gdul bya mt’a’ yas nam mk’a’ k’yab pa rnamas || 
mt’a’ med ak’or bai gjigs las skyob mdsad pa | 
rtsa rgyud rtsa bai nam sfin la p*yag ats’al | 
gan gi k’yod sku mt’on bar gyur pa’m” | 
k*yod gsun lan geig t’os pa tsam gyis kyan | 
srid Zii rgud pa mt’a’ dag skyob byed pa | 
rtsa rgyud rtsa bai agro adul la p’yag ats’al | 
dban poi giu Itar bkra ba yis | 

dkyil ak’or tabs Ses zu ajug adi |) 

bal po dhe va tha dga’ yis | 

yid lag — — fii mas ap'rul || 

om svasti | 

rnam dag c’os skui nam mk’a’ yan pa la | 
ts’ogs gilis rlun gi Sugs kyi[s] rab bskyod Zin | 
mk*yen btrse c’a Sas ma lus yoms su rdsogs | 
sa gsum gsal mdsad skye dgui gtsug na rgyal || 
gan gi dan por byai c’ub t’ugs bskyed nas | 


1) Verse defective; corr: pa gm bisyllabic. 
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bsod nams ye Ses ts’ogs gilis mt’ar p’yin mas || 
‘og min stug po bkod pai #in me’og tu | 

aja’ lus rdo rjei sku ru mon sans rgyas || 
mts’'an dan dpe byad bzan pos yons su spras | 
gdul bya sa beni dbati p'yug aba’ Zig la || 

zab dan rgya c’ei teg cen c’os ak’or bskor | 
ac’‘ar nub mi mia’ rgyun du rtag pas biugs || 

ma dag Zim gi agro ba bsgral bai p'yir | 

sprul skui mdsad pa rnam sprul... 

«+» Mdsad pa.... | 


§ 4. — The survivals of pre-buddhistic religion. The road 
to Charka (aC’ar dga’ according to the local lamas) bran- 
ches off opposite the bridge of Jomoson, where there is, on 
the left of the Kali Gandaki, the custom-house and, now, 
on the right, a police check post. One proceeds to Dinga- 
rjong, (Fig. 5) where only some ruins are left. 

The local priest is a layman who attends to his priestly 
functions in a small chapel of his humble house. He is a 
rNin ma pa, _ though his relation with a sect is very 
loose. T obtained from him the information as regards the 
existence of Bonpo communities in Charka and Tarap and a 
Bonpo manuscript. This book is composed on the pattern 
of the Buddhist Tantras and contains various mantras 
in which the essentials of the Bon doctrine are said to be 
expressed. The interlocutor of Mi bo géen rab is Ha 
Za gsan ba; it contains allusion to the division of the 
universe into two sides, yod pa and med pa, corre- 
sponding to the good and evil creation ". 

Its main point is the fundamental difference between be- 


1) Cf. TPS, p. 731. 

As to Ha da, it is the name of a much discussed people. See fundamental litera- 
ture in Perecu, Alcuni nomi geografici nel “ La-deags-rgyal-rabs ", KSO, vol. XXII, 
p- 83. THowas, TLT, P. 1, p. 1 &. and P, III, p. 1 ff. 
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ings and their painful existence, and the purpose of the reve- 
lation is to come to their resene. Ha Za asks the master, 
sTon pa, which path should be followed in order to help the 
suffering creatures. The reply is that the only help to umi- 
versal sorrow is the “shining gem of the Bon”, Before the 
revelation is announced, the demons try to prevent it but 
the force of the Bon placates them. 

Py’ya yul", the country of Py’ya, is overrun by the 
bdud: the help of sTon pa is requested: they also are 
submitted (important list of liturgical instruments). 

The same story is told of the KIlu. Then, mandala 
of Ts’e bdag and Ts’e« leam, their iconography and 
invocation in order to get gyan viz. siddhi. It consists 
of sixteen chapters. The title of the Ms. has become illegible. 

During my journey in 1952 I noticed some survivals of 
non—buddhist rituals; I refer to what [ wrote in the diary 
of that journey. 

GP, p. 90-91. * On our way back to the camp we saw a 
lama on horseback coming towards us. He was bearing a pup- 
pet, stuffed with green plants that looked like juniper, covered 
with a green tunic; its face was hidden behind a white mask on 
which human features were drawn. <A five-pointed wooden 
tiara was placed like a crown on its head and each of the five 
triangular rims was inlaid with the figure of one of the five su- 
preme Buddhas; round its neck hung silver pendants, A young 
man followed, carrying a kind of tray on which were plac- 
ed offerings and little branches of burnt juniper. Alongside the 
man on horseback walked a lama intoning psalms and beating 
the drum of the sorcerers (damaru). Another lama led 
the horse, holding in his hand a while scarf, the other end of 
which was tied to the steed’s neck. As soon as they reached 
the river bank, they stripped the puppet of its clothes, pendants 


 Pe'ya yol is quoted in the geographical catalogue of p. 80 and p, 107. 
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and diadem, and threw it in the’ river with the juniper and the 
offerings. It was the first time that I had witnessed such a 
rite, which confirmed my opinions on the survival in these di- 
stricts of aboriginal rites, the memory of which Buddhism im 
its advance had been unable to obliterate. Evidently here are 
superimposed, one on the other, the Buddhist and the Bonpo 
rites. The person whose straw image was thrown in the 
river, had died yesterday and had been cut into pieces and left 
on the mountain for animals to devour. That also is a pre- 
buddhistie rite which Buddhism has been unable to eliminate 
for the simple practical reason that there is no wood in Tibet 
to waste on the dead. 

Lamaism introduced here the habits of Tibet; but it met 
here with other customs which enjoined, in conformity with 
the practices formerly observed in Tibet by some Bonpo, that 
the corpse should be cast in the river. And so the white scart, 
still used in the funeral rites of some Bonpo tribes on the boun- 
daries of China, is the emblem of the rope which, in the original 
shaman form, joined, like a bridge, the earth to the sky and 
on which the deceased walked up. The old beliefs have not 
been fully abandoned; a compromise has been reached, and 
instead of casting the corpse into the river his image is thrown 
in it”. 

Another survival is to be found in the cult of the hearth still 
existing among the Thakali of Tukucha, 

GP, p. 72. “A thorough study of the religious beliefs of 
Thakali would show that any denomination we might give 
them would be inexact. We should see that in each Hindu 
the Lamaist of former times survives and that the lamaist, on 
his side, preserves in the depths of his soul no small place to 
Hinduism: we should see that in each soul the one religion 
does not exclude the other, but they dwell together in har- 
mony, in a safe and joyful symbiosis; and were we to look 
more closely, we should perceive that in even greater secrecy 
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the primitive aboriginal beliefs still burn, and that they burn 
more brightly when man feels himself more solitary, sad and 
frightened and when he notes dire omens in his silent anguish; 
above all we should see this heritage from remote times holding 
its own in the domestic worship and in funeral rites, My 
visit to the palace of the Subha confirmed me in these 
opinions. The sanctum sanctorum of each home is still today 
the hearth that stands in the middle of the kitchen protected 
by a low earth wall that surrounds it. No one who is not 
a member of the family may approach it or pass beyond a 
line that fixes the space that must remain inviolable, For us 
an exception was made. On the low surrounding wall are 
placed jars full of barley for the manes of the deceased, a tall 
brass lamp burns in a corner. 

It is a very serious sin to defile the hearth, to let any thing 
or object fall there that would contaminate its sacred purity”. 

Things are quite different in Charka and Tarap. 

In these villages Lamaism has suffered a set back in so far 
as the communities living there claim to be Bonpo. Bon rea- 
ches Pale and even a few other places on the way to Jumla. 
Certainly this Bon is very much contaminated by Buddhism, 
chiefly by the rDsogs c’en andthe bKa’ brgyud 
pa (aBri gun sub-sect), but this diffusion of Lamaism 
seems to be of recent date and caused by the arrival of some 
lamas who, a few decades ago, came into this part of the 
world, preached, made some converts and built some shrines. 
The limits between the two religions are difficult to define: 
anyhow it is easy to explain why Buddhism penctrated here 
through the rDsogs c’en and the bK a’ brgyud 
pa; these two sects are in fact not only very tolerant 
towards Bon, but they did not abstain from accepting a part 
at least of its lore; on the other hand, local communities accept- 
ed many a doctrine of Lamaism, But it is certainly surpris- 
ing to find in such a far away corner of Nepal a Bon island, 
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It would certainly escape the notice of a traveller not acquaint- 
ed with things Tibetan, because only those who can read 
Tibetan can realize that the stones piled up on the so called 
mani walls are not inscribed with the usual formulae O m 
mani padme him, but with the Bonpo mantras; 
(Fig. 7) Om ma tri mu ye sa le gdu; om a dkar sa le ‘od; 
om yar om ‘od a. 

Evidently, this so-called Bonpo religion which is diffused 
in this corner of Nepal and which in former times was cer- 
tainly even more powerful than now, as is proved by some 
literary references, as for instance by those quoted at p. 14, 
does not represent the original Bon. It is itself an adapta- 
tion of primitive beliefs into a scheme greatly influenced 
by Buddhism, and by what we may call the secondary form 
of Bon: which is the result of the contact of the aboriginal 
cults and ideas, differing widely from place to place, though 
moving within the same religious forms, with more advanc- 
ed religions such as Buddhism, or Hinduism, and even other 
creeds. 

There has been in these parts a wave of this secondary Bon, 
coming in older times straight from Zan zun, and more 
recently from pilgrims and missionaries from Kham coming 
on pilgrimages to Kailisa and K*yun lun diul dkar”, 
both holy places for the Bonpo. 

To take an example, the small shrine bSam glin, near Mu- 
ktinath, of which I spoke in GP, p. 96, is certainly late and 
founded by a Bonpo lama from Kham. But of course these 
Bonpo masters found a favourable ground that enabled them 
to contend with the local Lamaism; which is here represented 
by the Sa skya pa and the rNif ma pa, and more 
recently by the bKa’ brgyud pa. 


1) On this place ef Tocer, Santi e Briganti nel Tibet ignore, pp. 130-137, and 
below p. 74. 
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There is a religious hinterland which survives within the 
villages of Northern Nepal, and preserves a great deal of the 
former aboriginal ideas, neither Bon nor Buddhist. But it would 
now seem that as a whole it is nothing else than an aspect of 
the secondary Bon of which I was speaking. Thus, for in- 
stance, above the door of the bSam glin shrine near 
Muktinath hang some paintings representing some Bonpo dei- 
ties. [was able to buy from the local priest (he is a layman) 
a few of them (Front plate); on their backs are written some 
formulae, mantras and the invocation of some gods, But as 
one can judge from the text which I publish here, we are con- 
fronted with deities belonging to the literary and secondary 
stage of the Bonpos; the general trends of the invocations are 
very similar to those of the rNin ma pas and the 
liturgical and dogmatical background is the same as that con- 
cerning the nairatmyajiina, upadya and praj- 
na, 6inyata ete. 


Vil 


a) 

sten pyogs bon dby infs] yas [g]Zal mas | 
stoh pai nan la sdzu sprul pa | 

su han dun k’yun mt'n’o c’e || 

Zal 3 p’yag drug ajigs pai sku | 
zabs 1 bstabs kyis Tha rnams gnon | 
sku mdog" mt’in k’a gyu ‘od abar || 
Sugs sgrol yum dan ak’'ril | 

tabs dan es rab sprul pa.. ” || 
abrug ston k’yun gi gho can agyer | 
fioi mons’ |ha bdud gjoms pai tha | 


1) Abbreviated. 
=) Cancelled. 
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yab yum" sprul pai dban bskur bas | 
gtum gi las su gsal bai dban t’ob sog 
b) 

‘og p’yogs bon dbyin{s] [g]Zal yas nas | 

gsan bai nan la sku sprul pa || 

sku Tha 5 p’ud mt*u c’e” | 

Zal 3 p'yag drug ajigs pai sku | 

Zabs 1 stabs kyis sa bdag non | 

sku mdog” ser nag ‘od abar || 

gso’ byed yum dan 2 de gk’ril | 

tabs dan Ses rab sprul pa las || 

p’ag rgod spyan moi gho can agyer | 

ak’rul bdud...” ajoms pai tha | 

yab yum sprul pai dban skur bas | 

dbyiis dan ye Ses dbyer med lhun gyis grub pai dban t’ob 
Bog | 


Vill 


gaui pa gan yan de fiid to bos grub | 

adsin pai ts’ig la kun giii bag c’ags bral | 

leags kyi snar Sad gdeiis pai adsin byed can | 

hiim yig gsal ba abras bui brgyan pa adi | 

skal Idan skyes bu k’yod la dban bskur bas | 
ak’or ba rtag par byed pai bdud beom nas | 

bzun gnas kun beol nam mk’ai mt’a’ dan gbral | 
gsan me’og ye Ses dban rnams t’ob agyur cig | 
bsvo om pus pa li dha ba dhi la ha ra va rtse ka ya 
bag ci ta him, him, him. 


1) Abbreviated. 
*) Abbreviated. 
4) Reading not clear. 
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XVI 


bdag med ye Ses me’og c’en bla na med | 

k’ams gsum dban skur Zin gi dpal gyur pa | 

gnam lcags k'a tran’ rtse gsum dbal me abar | 

hiim yig gsal ba abras bui® rgyan pa adi | 

skal Idan skyes bu k'yod la dban bekur bas | 

sa rhams gyo dan sa rnams ap’ag pa dan || 

sa lam ston tob pai bdag fiid me’og | ” 

gean me'og ye Ses dban rnams t’ob agyur cig || 

bsvo om pus pa li dha ba dhi la kri Su la ka ya bag ci ta him, 
him him | 


dbal k’a gso ba drag po las kyi sdsas | 

srid pa las kyi rdsu gp’rul” me'og c’en po | 
dbal gyag dar mai ru co rtse dbal can | 
him yig gsal ba gbras bui rgyan pa adi || 
skal Idan skyes bu k’yod la dban bskur bas | 
gan yah mi gjigs rnam par bral bai sku | 
gzut bya no bor adas pai me'og c’en po | 
gsan me'og ye Ses dbat rnams t’ob agyur cig | 
bevo om pus pa li dha ba dhi la 

ha ra dha va ri tse ka ya 

bag ci ta him, him, him. 


The priest officiating in the temple of Tarap pretends to be 
a descendant of Mi bo gen rab but there is nothing to prove 


1) Khapvangn. 

) Written; gbrui. 

4%) Sic but one sylabe is missing: these verses are of nine syllables. 
©) Abbreviated. 
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his claims, On the other hand there exists near Charki a 
temple mow abandoned, which looks very similar to the old 
shrines of Western Tibet belonging to the time of Rin c’en 
bzan po and his activity (Fig. 8); it is a samall gandhola 
with the pradaksgind&; the floor of the chapel is much 
higher (about two yards higher) than the surface of the corridor 
for the pradaksina. Now a days the temple is called “ the 
temple of the 84 siddhas"; the images of some of these 
siddhas are carved on slabs of stone. Along the track 
there are many me’od rten_ which look very old and 
remind one of those of Western Tibet. But exploration of 
them being impossible, nobody can say if they are Bonpo or 
Buddhist. 

In Charké the temples are on the left of the river on the 
other side of the village; they are survivals of more imposing 
buildings: one must cross the swollen river and ascend to the 
shrines along a track which runs near the mani-walls 
with Bonpo mantras. The first temple is called Bla ma 
ii ma; it contains many images and the rnam t’ar 
of Mi bo géen rab in its larger redaction, (gZer mig in 
12 volumes). 

In another shrine (no name: Bon po lha k’an 
only) there are many brass images: one of them represents 
curious goddess standing: on the palm of her right hand she 
holds the images of a deity and on the left a vase. Another 
temple is dedicated tothe Gu ru rin po c’e: on the 
walls there are many frescoes not very old which represent 
Buddhist (Kun tu bzanh po, Yum e'en mo, 
Ts*e dpag med) as well as pure Bonpo deities. 

One can see that this Bon is greatly contaminated by Bud- 
dhism: but to judge from the images on the altars, which 
look very old and do not betray great analogies with Bud- 
dhist deities, the process of Buddhism in the spread of the 
country would not seem to be very old. 
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The temple of Tarap (Fig. 10) is called T’ar rgyas p’un 
ts’ogs glin: it contains images of sTon pa mi bo 
gSen rab, of Yum c’en mo, rNam par rgyal 
ba: ona shelf there is the rnam t’ar of Mi bo 
gs’en rab (gZer mig), large edition in twelve vo- 
lumes. In the Ron to the north-east there are two rNin 
ma pa temples: Me c’ims (?) on a mountain spur and 
Gad dkar inthe plane. Huge mec’od rten with the 
Bonpo svastikas are erected along the road. 

As to the disposal of the dead I was told by the local 
priest that as a rule the corpse is thrown into the river: but 
in some cases it may also be burnt; then a circle of stones is 
arranged round the place where the ashes have been depo- 
sited. Along the track before reaching Charka I noticed some - 
stones arranged in a circle which I was told were burial places 
(Fig. 6). They are absolutely similar to those published by 
G.N. Roerich many years ago, which show the same arrangement 
of stones ”. 

To conclude, this Bon po is a mere contamination of 
Lamaism with aboriginal cults and ideas, but it cannot be 
considered to represent the old Bon of Tibet. 

Pale is the last village where Tibetan is still understood; 
the population is largely Bonpo; the headman, himself a 
Bonpo, is a painter ([ha bris pa), acquainted also with 
Hindu iconography as can be seen from the frescoes, of which 
he is the author, in the pronaos of the temple of Tibrikot. 
In this temple side by side with Brahm4, Visnu, Siva, Krsna 
we find Sakyamuni and Mi bo gSen rab, the Bonpo Master. 


1) J. N. Roericau, The animal style among the Nomad tribes of Northern Tibet, 
Seminarium Kondakovianum, Prague 1930, ff. 1, 2. Cf. J. Mantncer, Graber und 
Steindenkmdler in der Mongolei, in Monumenta Serica, Vol. XIV, 1949-55, p. 303 ff., 
fig. 5, 6. Taf. III, 6. Some stones are erected in the fields as are considered to 
shelter the lha protecting the field itself (Fig. 9). 
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After leaving Pale one finds on the way some me‘od 
rten (Fig. 11); they look like gates under which the road 
passes, 

The ceiling is covered with frescoes which a person not 
well acquainted with things Tibetan might take for Buddhist: 
but they represent Bonpo deities displayed round the five 
Bon sku, the center being rTog rgyal ye ses 
mk*yen (Figg. 12, 13). 
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Chapter IT. 


JuMLA 


§ 5 — From Pale to Jumla. Pale is the meeting place of 
Buddhism, Lamaism, and Bon, After that village Hinduism 
rules unopposed, except for a gompa in Tarakot and a few 
others scattered on either side of the valley. A Buddhist 
center is in Cha, at the bottom of the Moria-lekh; the people 
here are Kheti, but follow Lamaism. 

Bon reaches as far as Muni on the other side of the Moria- 
lekh, a village inhabitated by Khampas breeding ponies and 
trading on them. 

Between Pale and Tibrikot nothing of great importance 

is found: the first villages are chiefly inhabited by Magars, 
then the Baman and Kheti infiltration begins. 

In Tibrikot the temple dedicated to Tripuresvari 
(Fig. 15) does not seem to be very old; the goddess is represented 
by a stone inside the shrine; the stone is said to have descended 
there from heaven. A pujart is in charge of the shrine, 
The country is inhabited hy Baman, Kheti, Rajput and Magar. 
Before reaching the village of Sarasvatttirtha a kind of stipa 
is seem: near by there is a ytipa for the sacrifice of the 
buffalo which takes place at the Dussera festival: in the in- 
terior the image of an ox head roughly carved on a stone 
can be noticed. Then after the village (inhabited by Baman 


1) Before teaching Pale one sees to the Ieft of the Taripkhola the bSam 
gdul dgon pa (on the map: Chhandul Gompa): other small shrines are in the 
valley of the Barbung khola: bDe c'en dpal ri and gBri gui dgon 
pa.» They have been founded some years ago by a bla ma of gBri gud. In Tarikot 
there is also a small Jha k’at called bSam bde glia. 
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and governed by a Panchayat) a stone mask of the devi 
is placed on a heap of stones in the middle of the paddy fields. 

During all this part of the journey one comes across some 
wooden images erected near the houses The most conspicuous 
is in Rimi (inhabited chiefly by Kheti) (Fig. 17). Though 
I did not stop in the village and therefore could not get that 
familiarity with the people which is likely to inspire confidence 
in them, and to help the traveller to collect reliable informa- 
tion, I was told that those images are the effigies of the 
builders of the village itself. This custom is found in many 
places and I had many of these sculptures, often also in stone, 
photographed (Fig. 36). 

Along the route, heaps of stone are also noticeable which 
seem to be inspired in their shape by the stiipa; they have 
nothing in common with Buddhism, but certainly have a sacred 
character. Some of them are found in a corner of the paddy 
fields, regularly surmonted by a stone in the shape of a linga: 
inside there is a hole or a kind of window, meant for burning 
offerings to the bhat before harvesting (Fig. 14). 

Of special interest is the temple of Litakot on the route 
Jumla—Chilkha: it is located below the village and is dedicated 
to a goddess called Mai. It is nothing but a hut facing east 
and opened in front (Fig.33). Some stones placed inside repre- 
sent the deity; wooden images roughly carved leaning against 
the walls or standing outside the temple are said to represent 
the builders of the temple and its donors (Fig. 34); similar 
images are found along the route wherever there is a sacred 
tree and a stone underneath supposed to represent respectively 
the shrine and the deity. The pandit who accompanied me 
insisted on calling all those people worshippers of bhat; 
according to him they cannot be called Hindu. 

As regards the temple of Litakot, it strikes one as being 
very primitive; still it is very near to Jumla and in an area 
where ruins of stone temples are not rare; more than a survival 
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it looks like the expression of a different culture which has 
not yet completed its hinduization, 

Such temples as that of Litakot, as well as the wooden 
pillars which I mentioned before, show great analogy to 
similar buildings or images among the Nagas. In a few cases 
some rough stone sculptures appear (Fig. 16) as if the primi- 
tive intuition worshipping the aniconic stone participating in 
a sacred presence were beginning to assume a human form. 
This world is not definite: it is complex, many cultural ele- 
ments of different origin coexist and some of them are be- 
ginning to evolve and change. 

There is no doubt that future exploration of Nepal and of 
the sub-Himalayan valleys will find other islands of these cul- 
tures and new links with the probable centers of their diffusion. 
Instead of these primitive wooden images, in the places where 
the hinduization was deeper and older, one finds stone pillars. 
The first were found immediately after Jumla (Fig. 32) and the 
last was met in the Tarai, just below Surkhet (Fig. 59). 
They are carved, and very often they bear also inscriptions; 
but the quality of the stone is such that it does not resist the 
impact of time, the consequence being that generally no inserip- 
tion is now legible. The images carved on the surface represent 
astOpa, with three flowers symbolising the three jewels, a 
mountain, (Fig. 47) a lotus, the sun and the moon, a warrior 
holding the bridle of a horse, a horse. They are quadran- 
gular and very often terminate in a pear-shaped top (Figg. 46, 
48, 56, 57, 58). On the top of a wooden pillar (Fig. 35) a kind 
of bird si perched which remands me of an animal (a bird? 
a lion?) on a stapa of Michagaon (Fig. 28). 

Only in a few cases some letters of the inscriptions can be 
read: on a pillar to the right of the track before reaching 
Tatopani® one reads: Dhaulap&ni which is the name of the 


1) See eg. J. H. Horrosx, The Angomi-Naga, figg. at p. 46, 51, 227. 
2) Morked on the map as Hot Spring, immediately after Jumila. 
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village above (Fig. 37). The following are the places where these 
pillars are specially to be found; between Tatopani and Nagma, 
before and after Chilkha; at Kalikot, at Gumlikali and Dan- 
gargaon, before Dullu, at Dullu, on the road Dullu-Surkhet, 
in the Tarai (about six miles from Surkhet). 

Before reaching Jumla, in a large maidan called Gudichour 
one meets the first stone monument (Fig. 18), which appears as 
a surprise in a country where there seems to exist no trace of 
older and higher culture; no ancient stone building is found 
before reaching this place. It is a small temple near which 
huge stone pillars are erected (Fig. 19). It is impossible to 
state whether it was Buddhist or Hindu. Some images are 
carved on the basement of the door and they probably 
represent the donors. On other slabs flowers are engraved 
(Fig. 20). 

Jumla is now a small town (Fig. 27), the seat of a governor; 
it is surrounded by many villages scattered in a very fertile 
valley. The cultivation of rice as well as the breeding of horses 
is the greatest resource of the country, the rice of Jumla 
is very much appreciated and it was formerly, so I was told, 
sent also to Kathmandu. The ponies are sold in India. The 
place is rich and potentially it can feed a population much 
larger than the present one. There is therefore some reason 
for the former importance of Jumla, fully attested by histo- 
rical documents. 

In the village itself no monument is left: the Goraksa tem- 
ple (Fig. 26) is not old. 

The first ruins are found to the north of Jumla on the way 
to Magn: in a place called Bhadaribhada there are a stiipa 
and a shrine (Figg. 22-24); the proximity of the stipa to 
the shrine suggests that the Jatter also was dedicated to some 
Buddhist deity. On the ceiling—in the shape of the so called 
lantern-roof—(Fig. 25) the figure of lotus is engraved: on one 
of the panels traces of graffiti are visible. 
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I was told in Jumla that in the village of Michagaon there 
were many temples: I visited the place and found that there 
was no trace of temples but in the proximity of the village I 
saw many stone stipas of a peculiar shape (Figg. 29-30). 
To my enquiries if there were inscriptions, the headman replied 
that he was not aware of their existence: other villagers, on 
the contrary, insisted on having noticed some characters en- 
graved on the basement of the biggest stipa. Yielding 
rather unwillingly to my requests at last they removed some 
shrubs and underneath, on the front-side of the basement, 
traces of an inscription appeared: Om svasti srigake 
1423 mase 11 tithau. ne.. jita raula ja- 
van matya punya|ku... 

On the basement of another stiipa of smaller propor- 
tions I had only the time to read Om svasti Srisake 
1404, because an old witch started a great row and excit- 
ed the people against us. To avoid unpleasant consequences 
it was necessary to desist from any further excavations. 

Javan is a family name and probably the name of some 
members of the nobility of Jumla ”. 


1) See below p. 123, ff. Raul is frequent, as a title, in Garhwal, see HEARGREAVEs, 
Annual Rep. of the Superintendent Hindu & Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, 
1914: Jagan Raul Jogi, Jata Raul Jogi in the temple of Jage&var. 
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Chapter IIT. 


THe KHASA RULERS OF WESTERN TIBET 
AND WESTERN NEPAL 


§ 6. — Inscriptions and temples of PTthvimalla and the Malla 
dynasty. Some of the most important discoveries made in the 
course of the expedition concern a king unknown so far and the 
monuments which were built by his immediate predecessors 
or by himself. This king is Prthvimalla: his inscriptions were 
found in a village near Jumla (Shitushka)”, on the road to 
Jhelli, at Dakachour, and two, the most important, in Dullu. 
Those of Jhelli and Dakachour give us only the names of the 
king; the first is carved on a big boulder along the track: Om 
mani padme him. Mamgalam bhavatu 
§riprthvimalladevah | °° likhitam idam pu- 
nyam jagati sidyasya” (Fig. 60). 

All over the country there are stone temples such as those 
of Chilkha (Figg. 38, 39,) and Jhelli (Figg. 40-42): two are 
seen in Kalikot (Figg. 44, 45), another village of Rajput. 
The temples can be divided into two groups: one (Fig. 40) 
is similar to the shrines very common all over the Himalayan 
region: Bajnath (Kiragrama) in Kangra”, Dwarahat, ASAR, 
1923-1924, Plate IV, c.; Joshinath, A. Heim und A. Gansser, 
Thron der Gétter, Ziirich, Morgarten, 1938 fig. 198. 


1) See below § 15: in this village on the spur of a hill there isa stapa (Pig. 31): 
on one side om mani padme him is engraved in big rafiijana characters. 

2) The reading is clear: mistake for siddham syat? 

3) Jamadagni Temple, Fig. 165 in J. FERGUSSON, History of Indian and Eastern 
Architecture, Vol. I, p. 298. 
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The other type is that of Chilkha; large square basament 
piramidal roof surmonted by a wheel. On the side pillar 
of the door of the shrine in Kalikot an image in the shape 
of Atlas is carved. The carvings on some stone stele near 
by represent lotus flowers (Fig. 43). Proceeding on the way 
to Dullu one looks down to the village of Minma where 
another ancient stone temple is visible; another, I am _ told, 
is preserved in Auri on the road to the Karnéli; a Buddhist 
stiipa is also at the bottom of the Awri pass near the 
small village of Dakachour: near to it there is a stone 
stele. It was my Pandit who discovered it while halting 
in the place: he told me that there is a short inscription of 
which he could read only; om mani padme him: 
ancena punyena Barve sattvA Gri... seuee 
bhavantu égriprthvimallah jagati... 

I will now pass to the inscriptions at Dullu which suggest 
many problems. 

Dullu (at present under a petty raja who was deposed when 
the revolution was at its start, but was then reinstated) is a 
place of great archaeological interest. There are two stone 
temples (Fig. 49) similar to those which I discovered near 
Jumla, Jhelli and elsewhere; they are no longer officiated and 
it is difficult to say to what deity they were consecrated. In 
front of the royal palace there is a stone lion (Fig. 51) of 
rather crude workmanship; not very far under an image of 
Hanuman, there is a fragment of a small but very fine statue 
of some god or Bodhisattva (Fig. 50) of which the head is 
missing, 

In Dullu there are three inscriptions: one is engraved on a 
pillar emerging from the paddy fields before one reaches the 
village, to the left of the Auri-Dullu road. The letters are com- 
pletely effaced and only the mantra: Om mani padme 
hiim can now be read. The mantra is written in Tibetan 
characters (Fig. 52), 
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A second inscription is engraved on a reservoir about one 
mile from Dullu on the way to Surkhet. This reservoir of water 
(vip) is an imposing building made of large and massive 
stone blocks; on the lintel on the top of the door there is a 
well preserved inscription (Fig. 55). The reservoir of water 
is covered: above the roof, at the four corners, the foundation 
can still be seen of four stOpas; a bigger stiipa 
is in the middle; therefore five stipas in all were then dispos- 
ed according to the mandalic arrangement (Fig. 54). The in- 
scription is the following. 


om mani padme him (in ranjanda characters) 

1. om svasti rigake 1276 pause vadi 2 Sukravasare  mahiri- 
jadhirajaparameévaraparamabhattarakaparama*dhirmi|ka] 

> paramakalpadrumavatarasrimatprthvimalladevavijayarajye | 
mahamatyaésriyasovarmadevanam samaye || 

3. masta érir bhi(sic)*marajasya dhanarajasya dhimatah | echa- 
tyalavaméatilakah siinur gramthadvavarmanalh | navallade- 
vya samjato | 

4. devavarma mahamatih | ten@porvatara vapi nirmita amara- 
vallabha || caityapamcakasamyukta vasati(r] buddhasamta- 
teh | vi 

5. Srdmabhiimi 4rantinam jtvitam sarvadehinam ” mahama- 
tya Srimaddevavarmadevaih sarvasattvopakarartham sva- 
Kiyokta 

6, budhyd (sic) niitanaritya | devianim api vallabha | vapi 
viracita || likhita dharmadasena | iti subham astu 


Meanwhile in the Samskrt asamdeéa_ published 
in Kathmandu (nn, X-XI, p. 54) the same inscription has 


1) Corr.: vilsare. 

2) ma written above. 

*) Corr.: bh 

4) Metre: naogtai-dehinim, éloko; in I. 4, read: nirmitimara. 
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been edited by Baburam Acarya and Nayaraj Panta, on 
a rubbing sent to Kathmandu by an official on tour in that 
part of Nepal. 

This edition differs in some points from mine and has not 
been commented upon. 

The inscription was written during the victorious reign of 
Prthvimalla in the §4ka year 1276 =a.p. 1354/5 while the 
prime minister was YaSovarman. 

The fortune (Sri) of Bhimaraja, evidently a local chief, came 
to an end, viz. probably his family had no issue or he was elimi- 
nated by Prthvimalla; then Devavarman of a new family, the 
Chatydla, took his place; he was the son of Gramthadva and 
Navalladevi; he had a reservoir of water made along with the 
five caitya alluded to before as a seat of the progenies 
of the Buddha, a refuge for those who are tired and a source 
of life to all living beings. This work was undertaken by 
Devavarman for the spiritual benefit of all living beings. The 
man who wrote it was Dharmadasa. The inscription (apart 
from the formula om mani padme htm written on 
top) is of evident Buddhist inspiration. 

Another inscription, was found at the extreme end of the 
village on the road Dullu-Surkhet (Figg. 53,61 A,B). It is engra- 
ved on both sides of a huge pillar: it is badly preserved. I took 
rubbings and photos of it and I am now in a_ condition 
to reproduce the readable portions of the same. On both sides 
there is engraved the image of a stiipa and the mantra: 
Om mani padme him in ranjana characters. 


I — Front ” 


1 svasti || seve padmollasadvaktram 
2 dénafaundam vinayakam || yo doéa* 


1) Italics are used for doubt ful readings. 
2) Read: "dosaé. 
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§ caturo dhatte praja nah Sivabhavitah | 

1 || ddityavamée bhavad adipalo nrpas su 

to syamarapalabhipah | sutas tadiyo jaya 

6 palabhipas tatsiinur asid vijayadipalah || 

7 2 || Srivirapala nrpatis tato bhit tasma 

8 d abhat vikrama”palabhipah | éripalabhipas ta 
9 nayas tadiyah éridhirapalam tanayam sa le 

10 bhe || 3 || somapalo nrpas tasmat siryapala 

11 s tato bhavat | tajjah samudrapalo bhit sukha 
12 palas tadatmajah || 4 || tatah khyato dht 

13 go jani vigaha”palaksitipatis tato 

14 jatah Sriman varagajamahipalanrpa 

15 tik | sa jitva sonny rin vihitavasati 


V1 ee bo 


16 r gohavisaye su = = dhikhyatakrtavi 
17 pulan cinanrpatin || 5 | sugita — 

if = Sel ee ae = 

6G cSdase cane Eldan! aagllionmiie 

20 — — — — — || 6 || visaye — — karakhye 

21 — — — — — — — stambhakatvat sapatna 
22 — — — — .avapa sah || 7 || . inarendra 
23 kule jato jivapalahvayo urpa [h] | Sri 
24--------- gelahvayam . i 

Sk op pea wale alesighieste- 


26 — bhipah | Srijayakhyo nrpas tasmad aja 

27 nista mahayasah || 9 || punyamallahva 

28 yah ériman bhipas tasmad ajayata | sadhvi 
29 gakunamalakhya saddharmya tanmahisy a 

30 bhit || 10 |) srimallanimadheyo sti prathama 

31 s tanayas tayoh | jayanta iva lakgmiva 

32 n Sacinamucividvisoh || 11 || atha 

33 khyati — — — — yo jav ifvaratam agat _ tena 
34 Srinagarajena semjapuryam sthiti[h] krta || 12 | 


1) The syllable ma written below the line. 
2) Metri causa for vigraha®? 
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It — Back 


1 om svasti | tasmae capas tasmfc c§Apilla 

2 kraficalla iti tasmat | tasmat kradhi 

3 calla kracallas tata iti kramad bhipah | 13 | 
4 kracallajo bhibhrd agokaecallo digbhitti 

®° gu ksantilatam tatana | jitarimalla 

6 s tanayo tha tasya tasyatmajo thiksaya 

7 mallanama | 14 || agokasuta 4namda 

8 mallas tadanu tadbhavah | ripumallo tha samgrama 
9 mallas tasya tanibhavah || 15 || aditya 

10 mallo tha jitarisinuh kalyana 

11 mallasya nrpasya mata | kalyana 

12 mallih prathate sma bhiimau pratapamalla 
13 hvayabhrt ksitigah || 16 || sa svayam na 

14 garajasya naivasesayad anvayam | atha 

15 gelanvayah punyamallas tatrabhyasi 

16 cyata | 17 || tatah Sakunamalaya 

17 8 camdramalabhidham” suta | sutas ca pr 
18 thvimallakhyo jatau tatra kramadi 

19 mau || 18 || samrajyasakularnava 

20 samayatamahibhrtam | viraériprthi 

21 vimallah khyatakirtir virdjate || 19 || 

22 dhanani dadatarthibhyo dharmakarmani 
23 kurvata | prthvi mallena bhibhartratithya 
24 krtayugikrta || 20 || tasyaika dha 

25 rmamalakhya dipamalahvayapara 

26 ubhe devyau virdjete visnor bhumiéri” 

27 yav iva || 21 || bhiksinam dvijadha 


1) Sic for abhidha. 
2 bhumi metri causa for bhami: bhidevi is the second wife of Visnu: 
J. Gonna, Aspects of early Visnuism. Utrecht 1954, p- 230 and literature there. 
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28 rmabhanakanam siitradharaka 
29 nam ca | nijarajye sarvakaras te 
30 nacamdrarkatarakam tyaktah || 22 || 
31 balasarasvatisumatipragastim aka 
32 rod imam kalanipunah | abhivija 
33 yasimhah sudhis caturah Ssivarajasii 
34 tradharaég ca || 23 || graharsisiryaganabde 
35 éake jyesthah — — cakre | sudyahe bhanu 
36 vare sau kirti — — — raginah ” || 24? || 
Then on the left side, at the bottom: rigake 1279. 


§ 7.— Palas and Mallas. The great importance of this in- 
scription is evident. It gives us the genealogy of two families, 
who at a certain moment coalesce. The Mallas here mentioned 
have nothing in common with the Mallas against whom Ma- 
nadeva fought; theirs is a title which they took, as we shall 
see, after a certain time of their rule. I give here the series of 
the kings of the two families as far as the names are still legible. 


A) (adityavaméa) 
Adipiala 
Amarapila 
Jayapala 
Vijayadipala 
Srivirapila 
Vikramapila 
Sripala 
Sridhirapila 
Somapila 
Siryapala 
Samudrapala 
Sukhapila 
Vigrahapila 


1) The reading of this stanza except the date is uncertain. After jyesthah one 
could read gtame; in this case 4 would be missing. But the date can be either 
sunday 2 or 9 jyestha, éukla, 21 or 22 May 1357. 

2) Metres: 1 floka, 2 upajati, 3 indravajrai, 4 éloka, 5-8 
uncertain metres 9-13 gloka, 14 upajati, 15 éloka, 16 upajati, 
17-21 éloka, 22-23 giti. 
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Mahipala 
TR eee Ae dhi 
Srijayikhya oe 
Punyamalla + who marries Sakunamala 
Srimalla 
B) 
1 Nagaraja 
Capa 
Capilla 
Kradhicalla 
Kricalla 
ASokacalla 
ee 
\Wer 
Jitérimalla poeatenens 
—!—_____ Ripumalla 
Aksayamalla §Adityamalla ! | 
Kalyanamalla 1) Samgrimamalla 
| 
Prataépamalla — 
Seeviseas + Sakunamila 


(from the previous family) | 
, i . eee Dharmamala 
Candramala Prthvimalla | Dipamala 
It appears that Pratapamalla had no scions and that 
after him Punyamalla of the other family of the Sela” 
was enthroned, thus continuing the progeny of. Nagadeva. 
This Punyamalla married Sakunamala and was the father 
of Prthvimalla; the sister of the latter was Candra- 
mala; Prthvimalla married Dharmamala and Di- 
pamala who shone as two éri of Visnu descended on earth. 
Prthvimalla is praised for having exempted for ever 
from taxation, the bhiksu, the brahmins (d vija), the prea- 
chers (dharmabhanaka) and the artisans sitradha- 
raka. The inscription distinguishes the poet Ab hivijaya- 
simha and the sitradhar aka Sivaraj a; the former 
is the author of the praéasti and the latter engraved 
1) From the inscription it is uncertain whether this is the son of Adityamalla or 


of Samgramamalla. I follow DT, GR, DM. 
2) Or Gela. 
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it on the jayastambha. The sitradhara, sitra- 
dharaka is the artisan, as is well known in epigraphic 
records. 


§ 8. — The inscription agrees with the Tibetan Chronicles. 
This incription has a great bearing on the history of Western 
Tibet and it confirms that the genealogies of the kings of Guge, 
as preserved in the Tibetan chronicles, apart from orthographical 
errors, are fairly exact: their accuracy goes as far as to mention 
the change which took place after Pratapamalla. 

We know in fact from the rGyal rabs gsal bai 
me lon, the Deb t’er snon po, dPao gtsug 
lag ap’rem ba, Sum pa mk’an po and other 
historical books or authors that a dynasty, called in Tibet 
rMal or sMal, ruled over Guge in Western Tibet. They 
succeeded, at a certain time, to the [De family, which claimed 
to descend from the kings of Lhasa, conquered Guge and 
settled in the later country when, after the murder of gLan 
dar ma (842 a.p.), Tibet fell into great disorder. I have 
given in Indo-Tibetica, vol. II, Rin c’en bzan po e la rinascita 
del Buddhismo nel Tibet intorno al mille, p. 17 ff.” the list 
of these kings of Guge, but it will now be useful to republish 


it here according to the various Tibetan historical sources. 


’ Grags pa rgyal mts’an (1147-1256) Vol. Ta, p. 199 


K’ri sKyid Idia 
] 


dPal gyi eed rules over: bKra sis mgon: sDe Uae mgon: 
Mar yul Zan Zuh p’yi and naa K"u bu la sogs 
| Pu rom (sic) Mon yul rnams 
Ya rtse 


1) Roma, Accademia d'Italia, 1933. 
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aP’ags pa, Vol. Ba, p. 361,6 





sKyid Ide 
| 7 Sie is 

dPal mgon: . bKra Sis mgon: IDe gtsug mgon: 

Mar lus kyi Za iui p'yinai, — xr, cb = 

btsad mo rnams: Pu ae Mon yul na’ ci rigs pa yod 
all the rulers of | Ya ts’e pa (all sorts of tribes in the coun- 
88 lus are descended from try of the Mon) 

im 


Buston, Ya, p. 131,5 
(OBERMILLER, p. 200 and 215) 


Ni ma mgon banished to mNa’ ris builds Ni Sua in Pu rai (in the Lhasa ed.; Ni gzuis) 
= 
dPal gyi Ide bKra Sis IDe 





rig pa Ide gtsug 
mgon: mgon: mgon: 
Mar yul(Lhasa Pu rai Zan jun 
ed.: Mani yul) J 

aK’or Ide ‘hess ed.; gK"or re) Sron de (Lhasa ed.; Srom ne) 
(Ye Ses ’od) 
he founds Lha Ide 
mT’o lid (Idia) 


Os Seer 
"Od lde, mNa’ Zi ba ‘od (cal- Byah c’ub 
bdag, me led p’o bram)!) "od (btsun pa) 
rise Ide 
dBah Ide 


gP’o brad is the title of the second sen in a ruling family. 

This fact helps us to understand a document found in Tun-huang and edited 
some years ago by Marcelle Lalou (IHQ, XVI, 1940, p. 292). This document belongs 
to the time of K’ri gtsug Ide brtsan viz. Ral pa can and it tells of some meritorious 
actions such as writings of holy texts and building of a mc’od rten. Then the docu 
ment adds Jo mo btsan mo ap’an gyi sras gyi p’o bran 
"od srua gi sku yon du, which Mlle Lalou, ibid., p. 297 translates: “the 
queen as a gift from the "Od srum Palace of the aP’an yum sras ”’. 

I think that the text should be understood in a different way: “as a gift of prince "Od 
srun the son of the mother aP’an btsan mo”. As a matter of fact we gather from 
PT that ‘Od sruf was the son of bTsan mo aP’an of the Ts’e spon clan (Ts’e spot bza’). 

This interpretation confers a special importance to the text in question because 
it confirms the validity of the Tibetan genealogies which tells us that "Od srum was 
one of the two sons of gLan dar ma and exactly of bTsan mo aP’an: the fact that 
he is called p’o bran shows that he was the younger of the two: on the other 
hand, the reference to his mother implicitely indicates that the wives of gLai dar ma 
were more than one. 
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his sons: 


ali dar nad ek nan rmal 

A jid rmal eu rmal; then: 

Ka laa rmal Sangha rmal 

Bar btab rmal with him the royal lineage of Ya rtse came to an end. 


dPao gtsug ap’ren ba 
, Ja, p. 141, 6. 


Ni mgon 
(mNa’ ris) 
Two ministers: 
Zan Pa ts’ab Rin c’en sde and Cog ro Legs sgra(?) lha legs accompanied him up to 
Bye ma gyuf druf!): he was asked to be king of the people of mNa’ ris 
bskor gsum. He founded the castle of Ni bzuas in sPu rafs and, 
as agreed, the two ministers sent him their daughters as wives. 


from Cog ro bza’: 
the three sTod mgon are descended: 





| | 
dPal pa Ide rig bKra dis De gtsug 


pa mgon: Ide mgon: mgon: 
Mar yul sPu rans Spe 
| | 
Srom te aK’or re 


| founded 
Nagaradsa and Devaridsa ce, 
(then called Lha Bla ma ye des"od) K'a c’ar (Kojarnath) 
founded mT’o lin 
dpal gyi lha k’at 


Lha Ide 
| 
Od Ide P’o brah —_ btsun th Byan 
Tse Ide Zi ba ’od e'ub *od 


(invites Atiéa) 
aBar Ide; then in succession: 


bKra Sis Ide 

) became rulers 

ea Ide ; (btsan po) of 
agadeva Net su 

(then his son:) | 


bTsan p'yug Ide 
became mia’ bdag 
of Ya tse (Follows on page 55) 


1) This is the river Chemayungdrun, Chema yundung, (discussion in Sven HEprn, 
Southern Tibet, s. v. Chema—yund(o)ung(gi)-chu, General Index. Vol. IX. Bye ma sa 
t’an is near Kojarnith; see below p. 61. 
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bKra iis Ide 
-Grags beens Ide 
Grags pa Ide ~ 
A io ga Ide 
(he bought from the Sog po forty-two sass 


villages, which had been offered by A so ka i 
to rDo rje gan Bodhgaya) 





A . | 

aJi var smal A nan smal (1) 

A jid La (4) (he repaired rDo rje gdan) 
(ha btsun in Sa skya; afterwards and acted as danapati of gBri k’ua) 

he takes over again the kingdom. _ Reu smal (2) 
{the family of Ya Aon is extinguished. (he became master of many kingdoms 
Therefore from Pu rais bSod nams lde in India: he sends gifts to Lhasa 
is invited) Sangha smal (3) 


Punya sMal (bSod nams Ide) (5) 


Priti smal (6) who with his minister dPal 
idan grags acted as danapati of 


Sa skya®), 
Nor Chronicles 
p- 130, b 
Ni ma mgon 
dPal a mgon: bKra sis mgon: De Ga sde) gtsug mgon: 
Man yul he took possession of the castle Zana tui 


(sku mk’ar) of the father: Ni gua: 
Pu hrans, Glo bo, Dol po, Gu ge 
Ya ts’e ete. 


"Od kyi reyal mts’an 





Sroh he aK'or re 
he founds T’o lin and hands over the Lha \ 
kingdom to the son of his brother | 
(he is ordained as Ye des od) [Od Ide, missing] 
rTse Ide 
aBaa. sde 


1) The numbers within brackets refer to the order of succession. 
2) Sources: Bu ston and Yar luns Jo bo rje. The kings between A jid smal 
and bSod nams Ide are missing. Perhaps the copyists left out a few lines. 
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rGyal rabs, p. l0la. 


sKyid sde fii ma mgon 
king in mNa’ ris but: sPu ran la’ abe bagyur (“ ruled also over sPu rai “’) 
dPal gyi cele bKra sis mgon, sDe idee IDe) btsun mgon; 
Mar yul Pu ran Zah tua 
(from him up to Bae) 


4 | 
Fe Sp eae a) @K’or re Srod he 


(he founded K’'a c’ar) (Bla ma Ye ies od) 
< he founded mT’on mt’ia 
. 


| Nagaraja, Devarija 


Zi ke ‘od Lha tia ma ‘Od Ide 
Byan c'ub ‘od 


bTsan Ide 
(dei sras: his son) 
Bha le 
a es (de nas rim pa bin du adi rnams kyis gu ge spu rans mar yul 
bKraiis Ide la sogs dbah byas pa yin no, then there were in succession 
Bha re the following kings (names) who became rulers of Guge, sPu 
Na ga Ide rahs, Mar yul etc.) 
(dei sras: his son) 
bTsan p’yug Ide ya rtser byon te rgyal po mdsad (“ he went to Ya rtse 
bKra is Ide and became king ") 
| 
Grags btsan Ide 
Grags pa Ide 
A rog Ide 
A sog le 
Dsi dar smal and A aaa ta smal 
Ri lu smal he presented the gser t’og to 
—_——__, the dBu t’og of the jo bo of Lhasa 
San gha smal asi t’ar smal 


aDsi smal 
| the royal lineage (rg yal rgyud) of 
Ka = smal Ya rtse comes to an end with Par rti 
Par rti smal smal. The mia’ bdag bSod nams 
| dics a sde is invited from Pu rais 
(Pu ni smal) 
Pri ti smal with his minister dPal Idan grags he 


presents the gser t’og of sPyan 
ras gzigs with eleven heads of Lhasa. 
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Deb t*er dmarpo, p. 36 


Ni ma mgon 
(mNa’ ris) 





i | = | 
Rig ma bKra jis De gtsng 
mgon: mn gre: mgen: 
Mar yul = aPu hraie Lan aut 
oK'or re Sroh ne!) 
| (Ye ie ‘od) 
7 
oie Na ga - dea De va ri das 
"Od Ide Zi ba Pr | Byaa efub “od 
reo Ide 
aBar ide 
bKra bis Ide (“ then in succession ":) 
Bha t 
Na ga Ide 
bTsan p'yug Ide 


(again; yad) bRKra dis Ide 
Grags btsan Ide 
A sog Ide 
A oon emal 
Hide anal 
Ji dar amal (“then in succession ™:) 
A gy rmal 
Par ‘i rmal; the Ya tse family comes to an end. 
bSod noms Ide (from sPo brats) 
Pri ti amal 


1) The contrary statement concerning these two princes contained in Buston is 
attributed to the Yig taah of K'ri t'at Dsiia na ie.. Jina, a man of Western Tibet 
(cf. Bloc Annols, I, 68: I[, 1085); he was the author of a biography of Rin cen 
baad po. 
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Fifth Dalai Lama’s Chronicles, 465. 


Ni ma mgon: 
_mNa’ ris. 





De 


bKra Sis 


aP | AD 

rig mgon: - Ide mgon: gtsug mgon: 

Maa yul : sPu rans : ae tui 
oK'or re (Ye Ses ‘od) Sroi he 
Lha’ Ide 


| 
'Od'Ide Zi ba Byan ‘Su 108 
‘od 
rTse Ide 
eBar Ide 
bKra iis Ide 
Bha ne (‘* his son ”’:) 
Na ga de va 
bTsan p’yug Ide: he goes to Ya ts’e 
bKra dis Ide 
Cran btsan Ide 
Gr : pa Ide 
A . Ide 


aDsi das rmal A nan vail 
A dsid rmal (but wrongly: dei Riu seal 
[Sangha rmal] sras adsi dar rmal 

gyi sras); he first goes to Sa San gha rmal 
skya then back to the throne 


Ka ion rmal 

; | | 

Par btab rmal (the family of Ya 
ts’e coming to an end bSod nams 


Ide from Pu raf is invited and 
is called:) Punya rmal 
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Pad moa dkar po 
p- 107 a. 


Ri ma mgon: 
banished in mNa’ ris stod: 
dPal gyi mgon [De gtsug mgon  bKra its mgon 
(they are called Zva team c'ags!) or Yao rtee rgyal po) 
‘Od kyi rgyal mts'an 
vary) ) 





| 
Srofi fie K’or re 
he founds mT’o Idia in 
Guge (Ye tea ‘od); his two sons are ordained; Lha Ide 


he hands over the government to Lha Ide ——$—$—_—_—_—_— 
led : | 
‘od Ide Byatt c'ub’od Zi ba"od 





Sum pa mk*anpo, p. 152 


Ni ma mgon 







| | 7 | 
dPal Ide rig pa mgon: bKra dis Ide mgon: [De btsun mgon: 
Maa yul aPu rafs Zai iud, Gu ge 





Ni odie De va ri dea 





"Od Ide Byat otab ‘od Zi bu ‘od 
rTse Ide 

gBar ide 

bKra bis Ide 

Bha' Ide 

Nii s de va 

bTsan p'yug Ide (Ya ts’er byon, he went to Ya ts’e) 
bKra iis Ide 

ites btsan Ide 

Grage pa Ide = Fetears on the page 60) 


1) Viz.: the “hat” the other descendents of bKra dis brtsegs are called; Lham taam 
eags, “ the boots ™. 
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A so Ide 

4 
A dsin dar rmal and An na rmal 

Reu rmal 

(des rgya gar pai mi ade man po bled pa: 
“he took possession of many territories in India“) 
San gha omal 
eDsin dar rmal 
A ante rmal 
(be is ordained in Sa skya; he then comes back 
to his scat) 
Ka lie rmal 

| 
Par tab rmal 
(Yo ts'ci rgyud c'ad: “the fomily of Ya rtse 
comes to end“) 
bSed names Ide comes to Ya te‘ 
(he is then called Pa pya rmal) 


Pra ti rmal 
(his minister is dPal Idan grags pa) 


Chronicles of Ladakh 
p-. 92 
"Od srmi protected mNa’ ris according to religion 
IDe dpal oie btsan; 8 monasteries are founded by him in 
| Upper mNa’ ris 








. te 
eKyid Ide u ma mgon K'ri bKra jis rtsegs dpal 
he proceeds to the west: 
l 
he ts invited to Pu hrais and founds Ni zuaAs 
he conquers; mNa’ ris skor gsum 
I 





ten ty = [ | 
Lha c’en dPal gyi mgon: bKra dis mgon: De gree mnygomn: 
ae yet ok sabe" aie Guge, Pu-hrais Zaia dkar, Spit 
rise (= Yu rtse) Spi leogs 


As we can see, the Tibetan sources generally agree as 
regards the genealogies of the kings of Guge, the only differ- 
ence being that some of them, depending on the early Sa 
skya pa chronicles, ignore the sMal, rMal, Malla family; on 
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the other hand, later chronicles like DT, PT, GR, fifth Dalai 
Lama, contain the list of the kings of Malla descent and record 
the fusion of the two branches of Purang and Guge. 

We also know from GR and PT that the source respon- 
sible for this supplement was the yig ts"an of gSer t’og 
pa Rin c’en rdo rje (GR) which must be the same as the 
c’o0s abyun of the Yar luis jo bo re (PT, ja, 142, 5)”. 

The concordance between the Tibetan chronicles (viz. their 
source) and the inscription proves that Rin c’en rdo rje had 
access to the family archives of the Mallas or even, which is 
more probably, that he had a copy of a praéasti similar 
to that of Dullu: it is quite probable that Prthvimalla had 
many jayastambhas such as that of Dullu erected in 
the most important centres of his kingdom. It is likely that 
some of them, written in Tibetan, where made for his Tibetan 
territories, We can thus explain how the Tibetan author so 
faithfully relates the genealogy, giving the same particulars as 
those found in our inscription. The minister of Prthvimalla is 
also rightly mentioned in the Tibetan chronicles: he is the Yaso- 
varman recorded in the inscription on the reservoir near Dullu, 

We can add to the sources quoted the partial genealogy 
contained in the guide (dkar c’ag) of Kojarnath, a fa- 
mous Sa skya temple on the border between Tibet and Nepal, to 
the E. of Taklakot (G. Tucci, Santi e Briganti, p. 38 ff. *), The 
title of this guide is Lhar beas agro bai mc'od 
sdon jo bo dnul sku me'ed gsum s5non byun 
gi gtam ran brjod pai rin c’en... Vai 
di rya snon poi pi wan. The booklet is a 
eulogium of aK’or ac’ags (Kojarnath in Bye ma 
sa t’an founded by aK’or re) and of the three silver 


1) See TPS, p, 635. 

7 Cf. Cu. A. Suenainc, Western Tibet, Landon 1906, yt 206-7. Pramo daku- 
mar Cajjopadhyaya, Himalay pare Koilds 0 MGnas-sarovar, Pravael Press. 
Calcutta, p. 152. Swami Pranavananda, Exploration in Tibet, University 
of Calcutta, Calcutta 1950, p. 96 Hf. 
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images still worshipped there (G. Tucci, Santi e Briganti, p. 40). 
They were the work of two artists, a Nepalese ASvadharma 
and a Kashmirian Van ku la, p. 6, a) and represent: 
Ses rab gyi lha ajam dpal ye Ses sems dpa’, 
carved according to the rgya lugs, Indian system, 
with P’yag na pad ma to his right and P’yag 
na rdo rje to his left”. After king sBa le (= Bha le 
of GR), Koj. adds: “‘ after him there arose, in succession, 
Bla ec’en sTag tsa k’ri abar, then his sons 
K’ri bkra Sis dnos grub mgon and gNam 
mgon sde. At that time bKra Sis sde of the 
family of the c’os rgyal of Guge came to aK’or 
c’ags in Pu ran (p.12,a)”. “Afterwards the C’os 
rgyal A mgon bzan po” had in mind the fortune 
of the holy teaching and of the living beings and repaired 
the three sorts of religious objects (rten gsum® p. 12,6)”. 
Then the Hor invaded Guge and robbed the temple ®. 

On the genealogy of the kings this book-is rather va- 
gue; it once says that Nagaraja and Devaraja were 
sons of Sron ne (= Ye Ses ’od) and then states that K’o 
c’ar was founded by aK’or re_ before he was ordai- 
ned and attributes Lha deva to him as his son, this view 
being accepted also by other writers: but this name seems a 
reduplication of Devaraja, lha and deva being identical, (one is 
Tib. and the other is Sanskrit) or deva is a mistake for sde as 
in DT ete. Anyhow, the genealogy of these kings is accord- 
ing to the book as follows: 


1) There is a tradition that an image of T’ugs rje c’en po was brought 
there from Chitor by two princes who fled when the town was captured by the Moham- 
medans and went to the Manasorovar to take shelter (aDsam glia rgyas bad). 
The connection of Kojarnath with Jumla is referred by the same source which states 
that some images of Kojarnath were made in Jumla. 

» This is the c’os rgyal of Glo bo: A mgon bzan po, see above p. 19, f. 

sku, gsun, t’ugs. 

4) Most probably the invasion here alluded to is that of Zain ul—Abidin pect 8 
who went as far as Guge, L. Perecu, A study on the chronicles of Ladakh, 

1939, p. 115. 
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This list starts with the usual genealogy of the descendents 
of 1De gtsug mgon, ruler of Zan Zun, and 
with many omissions follows it up to aBa le. Its pro- 
bable source has been the GR; in fact it gives the same infor- 
mation about Man yul and Jo bo ras c’en and 
it agrees with GR on the general spelling of the names: 
(bTsan Ide as the successor of “Od Ide _ instead of 
the usual rTse Ide etc.). But there the agreement with 
other lists ceases. The family name or title K’ri is added to 
many names. 

Moreover, it is said, as we saw, that at the time of 
K’ri bKra Sis dnhos grub and gNam mgon 
the king of Guge bKra Sis sde came to Pu ran 
(where Kojarnath is located) which seems to imply that here 
the genealogy of the kings of Purang or at least a fragment 
thereof is contained. Most probably these names prefixed by 
the family name K’ri are those of the local rulers who had 
become vassals of the founders of the Malla dynasty of which 
we are now speaking. 

As can easily be realized there is a general agreement 
among these lists: the major difference concerning the identity 
of Ye Ses *od who according to one group of texts was aK’or 
re B, DT, VDL, SP, while according to others he was Sron he, 
PT, N, GR, DM, PK, Koj; this implies that Nagaraja and De- 
varaja are said by B, SP to be the sons of aK’or re who be- 
got them before being ordained, and by PT, GR, DM, PK, the 
sons of Sron ne; in any case they are the sons of the king who 
when ordained took the name of Ye Ses ’od. 

As regards Lha Ide (in Koj, Lha deva mistake for Lha Ide? 
see p. 62) “‘who continues the family” he is the son of Sron ne 
according to B, DT, SP, but according to PT, N, GR, DM. VDL, 
PK of aK’or re, though for the VDL aK’or re is Ye Ses 
"od; this means that there has been a confusion between 
Devaraja the son of aK’or re before being ordained and Lha 
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lde: the confusion was perhaps caused by the similarity of 
the name Lha = deva. 

Then we cannot fail to notice that there are two names 
which are differently spelt in our sources and which follow 
rTse Ide: these two names being aBar Ide, aBar sde and Bha 
le, aBha le, Lha Ide (PT) (Bha ne in VDL, who calls him the 
father of Nagadeva) predecessor of Naga Ide, Nagadeva. For 
the first name a Tibetan origin may be possible (abar, abar 
ba) but DT which praises his devotion calls him dBan p’yug 
Ide— and speaks also of one brother: so the tradition as 
regards this prince is not certain. The case of Bha le, aBha 
le, Lha Ide, Bha ne is more complicated; the incertainity of the 
spelling points to some change in the lineage That there was a 
kind of split, that the record was preserved of some new occur- 
rence in Western Tibetan history is proved not only by the 
new dynastic title rMal, sMal, Malla and by the Sanskrit turn of 
the royal names but also by the statements contained in some 
of these lists: 

After aBar Ide PT says: “ then in succession bKra 3is Ide, 
Lha Ide, Nagadeva became generally (p’al c’er) masters 
of mNa’ ris”; after aBha le GR states: “then in succession 
bKra is Ide, Bha re, Na ga lde became masters of Guge, sPu 
rans, Mar yul etc.” as to show that there was a change. 
We shall see how far the data of the inscription throw some 
light on this problem; for the time being we can only state, 
as we saw, that these Western Tibetan genealogies seem to 
go back to two main sources one being represented by DT, 
VDL, SP and the other by PT, N, GR, DM, PK, Koj. 

Now comparing the data of the Tibetan chroniclers and 
the list on our inscription, it would appear that there is al- 
most complete agreement between the two series of docu- 
ments, as is shown by the following scheme: 
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Inscr. 


Nagaraja 

Capa 

Capilla 

Krasicalla 

Kradhicalla 

Kracalla 

Agokacalla 

Jitarimalla 

Anandamalla 

Ripumalla 

Samgramamalla 

Adityamalla son of 
Anandam. 

Kalyanamalla 

Pratapamalla 

Punyamalla of another 

family 
Prthvimalla 


G. TUCCI 
Tib. Chr. 
Nagadeva 


bTsan p’yug Ide 

bKra Sis Ide 

Grags btsan Ide 

Grags pa Ide 

A so ga, A so Ide 

aDsin dar smal, aJi dar smal 
A nan, A nan ta smal 

Reu, Riu smal 

Sam gha smal 

A jid smal 


Ka Jan smal 

Par t’ab smal 

Punya rMal (bSod nams) of 
the family the Purang 


Pra ti rmal. 


The succession is clear except for Kalyanam. and Pratapam., 
but from DT, GR (see p. 50) DM we gather that Kalyana 
was the son of Adityamalla. GR duplicates the name of aDsi 


dar smal, see p. 56. 


§ 9. — Chronology. Now as to chronology, we have some 
points which seem well ascertained. The religious council of 
rTse Ide was held in the year 1076. An inscription at Balesvar 
(Sui Bisung) dated 1223 (cf. G. Goetz, Chronology of the Chand 
dynasty, p. 51 from Fiihrer and Atkinson”) mentions king 


1) Fiinren, North-Western provinces and Oudh, Vol. Il. Monumental antiquities 


and inscriptions, 1891, p. 50. ArTkisnon, North-Western Provinces Gazetteer, vol. XI, 
pp. 516-528. 
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Kracalla Deva Jina of Kantipura who most probably is 
the Kracalla of our list. 

The translation of this inscription has been published, so 
far as we can guess (because the text is not reproduced), in a 
very imperfect way by Atkinson vol. II, p. 516 f.; from it 
we learn that Kracalla was a devout Buddhist and that he 
had destroyed Kartipura. The inscription was issued in Dullu 
and it is dated 1145 Saka = A.p. 1223. Aégokacalla is also not 
unknown; (see Kielhorn, Inscriptions of Northern India, EI, V, 
p. 79; Kielhorn reads wrongly Aéokamalla; so also in Bhandar- 
kar’s list of Inscriptions of Northern India, EI, UX if., nn. 1454, 
1467, 1468). Mention of him is made in three inscriptions found 
in Bodhgaya; one of them (Journ. Bo. As. Society, XVI, 
p. 357, Cunningham, Mahabodhi, p. 78, plate XXVIII), is dated 
in Laksmana era 51 (reedited EJ, XII, p. 29). 

The second inscription records a Sahanapila a treasurer of 
Dafaratha younger brother of Agokacalla king of the Khasa in 
Sapidalaksa mountains and is dated Laksmana era 74 (JA, X, 
p. 346. EI, XII, p. 29). 

Mention of the same king is made in an inscription” of 
Purusottamasimha of the Kama (Kumaon) country, dated 
nirvana era 1813, IA, X, p. 341 ff. and XLVIII, 43 ff., JBORS, 
IV, 273. 

The nirvana era begins in 543 B.c.; as regards the Laksmana 
era much has been written: according to Kielhorn it should 
start in 1118 a.p.” according to Majumdar in 1200 ca, a.D. 

According as we accept the one or the other theory we have 
two different datations: 


1) And according to Bhagwan Lal Indraji, I4, X, p. 345 on the Trident of Go- 
peévara where Prinsep JRASB, V. p. 486 read Anckamalla, ATKINSON, Op. cit., 
Il, p. 513. 

2) Krennonn, 14, XIX, p. 2; BR. D. Bawense, JASB, 1913, p. 271; H. C. Ray- 
CHAUDHURI, Sir Asutosh Mookerjee Silver Jubilee Volumes. Part II, p. 1; R. C Ma- 
yumpan, The History of Bengal, published by the University of Dacca, vol. I, p. 235 
and 259: Pa. Lan Pauw, IC, vol. Il, p. 579. 
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Kieclhorn Majumdar 
Laksmana era 51 1170 1251 
” 74 1193 1274 


The calculation of Kielhorn must be excluded on account 
of the date of Kracalla: that of Majumdar is highly probable; 
there are, it is true, only 83 years to cover the reign of 9 kings 
from, Jitarimalla successor of Asokacalla and the first inscrip- 
tion of Prthvimalla dated 1357: but some of these kings ruled, 
if they ruled at all, for a short time; Adityamalla took the vows; 
the reign of Pratapamalla seems also to have been short ”. 

As regards aDsi, Dit, in other sources wrongly written 
aDsin smal—Aditya malla, we know from the 
DT, Blue Annals, p. 605 that in the year 1219 he was initiated 
by Ses abyun: he is called in DT mia’ bdag gYa’ 
ts’e pa, lord of gYa t’se. But there is no doubt 
that this date is wrong; Adityamalla cannot be younger than 
Kriacalla and a longer interval than required is thus given 
between him and Punyamalla: the date of DT cannot therefore 
be accepted. As regards Prthvimalla the stele of Dullu is dated 
Sika 1279 = 1357; the kanakapatra of Jumla (see be- 
low) is dated Saka 1289 — 1376 a.n. 

But let us now return to the front of the inscription. 
Why is it that in this we find another genealogical list? The 
reply is clear when we remember what we read in the inscrip- 
tion itself and in the Tibetan chronicles as well, that when 
Pratipamalla died without leaving any issue (he had been 
a monk in Sa skya), the throne of Guge (capital Ya rtse) 
fell into the hands of the rulers of sPu ran, sPu hrans. This 
explains why the inscription contains two vamsavalts, that 
of Pupyamalla from sPu ran and that of the kings of Guge 
whose throne he occupied, when the lineage of the c'os 





1) It is worthy of notice that the Tibetan tradition have preserved the record 
of the pious activities of Adokacalla in Gaya, see p. 55. 
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rgyal of the latter country came to an end, It is also 
clear why, if this is the case, Prthvimalla begins the genea- 
logical table engraved on the inscription with his own family 
and places on the second face of the stele the genealogy of 
the Mallas (from Nigarfja) whom he succeeded and of whom 
he took the dynastic name. But if the reading of A. 1, 16 is 
exact the Palas had also entered Guge. (Goha = Goggadesa 
of Jonaraja?). 

Now this inscription raises many a problem: are these two 
families, of which the vaméaivalis are here preserved, 
directly descended from the Lhasa kings as the chronicles 
would have us to believe? 

One might have been tempted to see a change in the royal 
genealogy of Guge just when the name sMal, rMal, 
i.e. the Indian name Malla, takes the place of the older 
dynastic title Ide. But our inscription points out that 
this change took place before, at the time of the king called 
Nagaraja evidently the same as Nagadeva of the 
Tibetan sources. 

More than that, we may recall what we said before that 
there are traces of some new events in the history of Western 
Tibet also in the Tibetan lists: they show, though indirectly, 
that some change happened with aBha le, (see above p. 69) 
though the real, definitive split happens to be during the times of 
Nagadeva: with him the series of the Tibetan names gives place 
to a purely Indian name; after Aéoka that becomes the rule. 
On the other hand, the name of the ancestor, Nagadeva is 
followed by strange names Capilla, Kraégical la, 
Kradhicalla, Kracalla, ASokacalla: we have 
seen that they correspond to the Tibetan names; 


Capilla = bsTan p’yug Ide 
Kraéicalla = bKra éis Ide 
Kradhicalla = Grags btsan Ide 
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Kracalla = Grags pa Ide 
Agokacalla — A $0 ga Ide 


Kraéi, corresponds phoneticaley to Tib, bKra Sis", A 0 ga 
is evidently Agoka. In Kradhi-calla, Kri-—calla, the syllable 
Kra, in spite of the analogy with Tib. Grags has nothing to 
do with it. Even now in Western Tibet grags is pronounced: 
rag (cf. Jaschke s. v.) nor is there any possibility to explain 
Kradhi with Grags btsan. The second part of their names 
calla has as its regular counterpart tib. Ide, but it cannot 
be a transcription of Ide; names like Cipilla occur in other 
places, in Kashmir, e.g. Cavillakara the predecessor of Kalhana; 
in Chamba, Sahilla (on the suffix: illa ef. Pischel, Gram- 
matik der Prakrit Sprachen, p. 402 ff.). Qn the other hand, 
we may rightly surmise that bKra gis, Grags pa, Grags btsan 
etc., are adaptations into Tibetan of personal names of foreign 
or non Tibetan character; calla may be an epithet rendered 
when their names were given a Tibetan form, into Ide on 
the pattern of the title of the previous Tibetan kings; in other 
words it may be that these rulers, coming from some other 
part of the Himalayas, and who called themselves Khasa as 
Aéokalla did in his Gaya inscription (see p. 67), took in Tibet or 
were given the dynastic names of their predecessors; that there 
was in the Tibetan part of their kingdom a Tibetanization 
appears also, as I stated, from the fact that after the san- 
skrit name Nagaraja, the genealogical lists followed for 
a while the Tibetan onomastic patterns. 

From our inscription we also gather another very impor- 
tant item of information, We know from the Tibetan sour- 
ces that the son of Nigadeva bTsan Ide p'yug took possession 
of Ya ts’e, Ya rtse, Ya tse (PT, GR, VDL, SP) and that 
when the lineage of the Malla came to an end with Pratipa- 
malla, Punyamalla from Purang came to the capital of the 


1) Though most probably, at that time, final « was pronounced. 
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kings of Guge; this capital being Ya ts’e. The first 
conelusion to be drawn from these statements is that the ances- 
tors of Punyamalla were the rulers of Purang and those of 
Nagadeva of Guge. We shall came back to this point. 

In conclusion the lists preserved by the Tibetan sources can- 
not be taken as representing the linear succession of rulers of 
one and the same family. An invasion from the south-west 
followed the arrival in Guge of some families from Central 
Tibet, who were responsible for the first efficient introduction 
of the Tibetan culture after the colonization started with K’ri 
sron Ide btsan and its conquests. Though the inscription of 
Dullu is very difficult to read, from what is legible we gather 
that there was a kingdom in Cma” and that in a battle “aja u” 
Nagaraja defeated it and therefore he established his capital 
is Semja. There followed a period of unrest during which 
these families tried to enlarge their dominions at the expense 
of their neighbours, and with varying fortunes. But which 
were the territories they occupied? How far did their domi- 
nions go? it is difficult to say which were the boundaries and 
limits of these two countries Purang and Guge: the problem is 
related to that of the extensionofm Na’ ris skor gsum, 
more complicated than it appears at first hand because the 
limits and the divisions of this large province varied at diffe- 
rent dates. A few words should therefore be added concerning 
the Tibetan country over which these kings ruled, now gene- 
rally called Guge, as being a part of mNa’ ris skor sum. 


§ 10. - Zan Zum and its extension. I refer to what I have 
written in TPS; it appears from the sources there collected 
(Vol. I, p. 252, n. 36 and vol, II, p. 681, n. 52) that m Na’ 
ris was included in the division of the country into c’ ol 
k’a and k’ri skor made by the Yiian emperors. The 


t) Perhaps another reference to being a king of Cina and therefore of Guge (Goha) 
is, as we saw in A. IL 16-17; but the reading is doubtful (see above, p. 47). 
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Ytian shih, chap. 87, p. 14 records a Yiian shuai 
in Na li su ku erh sun which is evidently mNa’ 
ris skor sum. This shows that mNa’ ris was already 
divided at the time of the Yiian into three skor or districts. 
Which were at that time the three districts? It seems to me 
that Mar yul, viz, Ladakh and surrounding centres, Guge and 
Purang had at different times different extensions, 

We infer from the Chronicles of the V Dalai Lama that 
the mNa’ ris, over which the Mongols extended their nominal 
suzerainty, stretched as far as Lartse in Purig, the rulers of 
Ladakh, Guge and Purang maintaining their principalities 
under the distant supervision or control of the Mongols and 
their vicars the Sa skya pa hierarchs. This is implicitely 
stated by the Dam pai ec’os abyun ts’ul which 
tells us that mNa* ris skor gsum was represented 
by Mal yul mts’o Guge and Purang. Guge and 
Purang are well defined, the name Mal yul of the same 
text can be corrected either into Mar yul or into Man 
yul”. 

Man yul isa district of Southern and South Western 
Tsang, bordering on Nepal, its foremost place being s K yid 
gron, Kirong Man yul at the time of the Mongols 
had become an integral part of Tibet. That region had been 
to a large extent the theatre of the activity of Milaraspa. It 
should therefore not be considered as being identical with Mar 
yul which corresponds roughly to Ladakh. Indeed mNa’ ris 
means literally: * part, share of power” as distinct from the pro- 
vinces of Tibet proper which formed the original confederation 
of the Tibetan clans united under the king’s sway. mWN a’ 
ris represented an area which was the private territory of 
the king, conquered in the course of wars. Indeed from an 
old source we know that under the name of Bod yul stod, 


1) Or it has preserved the original form: Mal from Malava name of an himalayan 
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Upper Tibet, mNa’* ris, many border provinces were 
included, TPS, vol. I, p. 252, n, 36"): 

l. skor: Pu rants, Mar yul, Zans dkar. 

2. skor: Li (Khotan), Gru Za (Bru Za, Gilgit; sBal 
te (Baltistan). 

3. skor: Zan zun, K’ri te stod and smad. 

This division is recorded also by the aDsam bu glin 

r¢yas bad though here (at least in my copy) some 
names are misspelt: 

l. skor: sPu ran, Man yul (= Mar yul), Zans dkar; 

2. skor: Ci ba (= Li), Bru éa, sPal ti; 

3. skor: Zan tun, K’rig pa (for K’ri ta) stod 
gsum (corr: stod smad gsum). 


This division is much wider than the usual one: it covers 
first the westernmost countries of Purang, and Mar yul, 
which is here evidently Ladakh (and must not be confused 
with Man yul much farther to the east) and Zans dkar. 

Then it includes the northern and north western countries 
Khotan, Gilgit, and Baltistan, Then it passes to the land 
between Tibet and the above said provinces, viz. Zan Zun, 
K’ri te upper and Jower; in K’ri te (Hsiian tsang: Ki li to) 
we must recognize the Kirita, who lie to the east of the Kali— 
Ganga”. 

This division though attributed to the Mongols is clearly 
taken from old sources and reflects a situation going back to 
the times of the Tibetan kingdom when Tibet controlled a 
great part of Central Asia, Later, as we gather from the 
other catalogue contained in the V Dalat Lama's Chronicles 
and in another passage of the aDsam bu glin rgyas 
bad which reproduce the situation at the time of the 


1) From the biography of bSod nams mec‘og Idan bstan pai rgyal mts'an written 
by the ffth Dalai Lama, p. 28 a. 
2 K. Réwsxow, Kirdta, Le Monde Oriental, vol. AADA, 1935, p. 133. 
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Mongols, mNa’ ris or stod mNa’* ris” ineluded 
the following 3 skor: 

1. sTag mo, La dvags, 

2. Man yul, Zan zun 

3. Guge, Pu hrans. 

It is difficult to locate sTag mo; it may be the same as 
Lartse in Purig alluded by the VW Dalai Lama’s Chronicles 
or slag poi la in the S. W. of Baltistan. Anyhow it is clear 
that this skor is the westernmost, and included Ladakh, 
Mani yul, Zan Zun corresponds approximately to the country 
to the right and left of the Indus from Tirthapuri up to 
Demchog, and Chumurti. 

This again shows that this Man yul cannot be confused 
with Man yul of Kirong*. Such a division is no doubt 
that adopted also at the times of the author of the aDsam 
bu glin rgyas bé&ad; anyhow it is clear that all 
catalogues proceed from West to East and not viceversa: 
therefore this Man yul=Mar youl, is different from Man 
yul of Kirong; still this confusion is frequently found in Ti- 
betan sources (cf, fi. Vai da rya ser po in Tucci, Tibetan 
Notes, HJAS, Vol. XII, 1949, p. 491). 

It also appears that Guge and Zan Zum were, at least for 
a certain time, two different things: Guge is ignored in the 
oldest list referred to above, and it appears only once in TH 
and to be exact in the latest fragments when Zan Zui had 
already been annexed: Zan Zum is the only name of the coun- 
try recorded in the older sections of TH. It was only at a 
later period that Zan Zum appears as divided into three 
parts, one retaining the name of Zan Zum and corresponding 
to the country to the west of the Kailasa up to Toling: 
K’yun lun diul dkar was its center; Guge was the 


1) Because Mati yul of rDsod ka also was sometimes considered as mu’ ris it was 
ma’ ris smad (see above p. 17). 
2) It shows also that Ladakh and Mar yul (Mad yul) ure not coextensive. 
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portion to the south of the Sutlej, and Purang the south- 
eastern part. In the Bon po books only Zahn Zun is men- 
tioned, 

In fact in the aDsam glin rgyas bSad, p. 10, 
we read that Guge was to the east of the s de called 
aDar_ ba, which is certainly the present Dabadzong to the 
East of La dvags, Ladakh. 

On the other hand, Purang is said to be to the east of Guge 
straight in front (viz. to the south) of Gats ri viz. 
Kailadsa, its capital being Ya ts’e. We shall return 
to Ya rtse, but there seems to be little doubt that at the 
time of the author of the aDsam glin rgyas béad 
the capital of Purang was, as it is now, Taklakot. 

Therefor Zan Zun and Guge are not synonyms. Zan Zun 
was the old name of all western Tibet of which Guge was a 
part, as is evidenced by some of the sources quoted above. 

Zan Zuni itself was divided into two parts: stod and 
smad;:; the name Zan Zun slowly disappeared, superseded 
by that of Guge given to all the country though origi- 
nally this was only a part of Zan Zun. It is the same di- 
vision recorded by Grags pa rgyal mts’an, the 
oldest source at out disposal (1147-1216), who makes bKra 
Sis mgon rule over Zan Zun exterior and interior, Pu ran 
and Ya rtse. The third share allotted to sDe (= lDe) gtsug 
mgon was “ K’u bo la sogs mon yul, K’u bo” together with 
the other territories of the Mon”, 

The division of Zan Zui in stod and smad, upper 
and lower, goes back at least to the times of K’ri sron Ide 
btsan. 


§ 11. — The organization of the Tibetan state during the old 
dynasty. A very interesting section is contained in PT which 
gives an idea of the organization of the State said to be in use 


1!) Perhaps Kunn. 
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at the time of Sron btsan sgam po: but references to Buddhism 
and the names of some officials (rGyal gzigs k’ri, 
sKyes bzan_ ete.), prove beyond doubt that the docu- 
ment refers, at least in the form known to PT, to the 
times of K’ri sron Ide btsan”. As a matter of fact the docu- 
ment may be composed of two parts which belong to two 
different periods: while in the first catalogue the territory is 
divided into five ru, banners, the non-Tibetan banner 
being that of the Sum pa, in the military catalogue we have 
seven banners, Upper Zan Zun and Lower Zan Zun being 
included; but we know that Zan Zum was definitely annexed 
under K’ri sron Ide btsan though from the times of Sron 
btsan sgam po it had been reduced to a state of vassalage. 
The Sumpas on the other hand had already been annexed 
by Srom btsan sgam po (TH, p. 130). The most ancient 
catalogue is perhaps that of the army. It is also certain that 
PT, as usual, copied from the archives to which he had 
access: this is proved by the similarity with analogous passages 
contained in bKa’ t’an_ studied by Prof. F. W. Thomas 
and myself”. Though I am here interested in Zan zun, and 


1) But this does not mean that the organization of the state was not made by 
Srof btsan sgam po-; he was certainly the real founder of the Tibetan power in so 
far as he succeeded in establishing his unchallenged authority upon the feudal chiefs 
(the movement had already started with his grand father see TH, p. 133). 

PT makes him say that the peace in the kingdom is not caused by the mini- 
sters; the ministers are appointed by him: formerly there was no law and the king- 
lets or feudal lords (rg yal p’ran) were divided and independent. He appointed 
four ministers for the settlement of the state: (k*os dpon): 

mGar sTon btsan yul bzui (TH, p. 139) as k*’os dpon for Tibet, K’yuh po 
pun zuf tse (TH, p. 139) for Zah tuh, Hor bya éu rif po for Sum pa. 

Superintendent of cavalry (c*ibs kyi k’'od dpon): dBas bZan dpal legs. 

Superintendent to information, of spies, mt’oh k*yab kyi k’od dpon 
(Tuomas, TLT, II, pp. 121, 424 * watchtower” TH, mt’ot k*yab k’ri 
“ division territoriale ): Cog ro rgyal mts’an yah mgon. They resided respectively 
in Skyi dod so ma ra (cf. TH, p. 48, 49, 52), K’yaa lua rial mk’ar (the then capital 
of Zah tui), Nam gta don gram pa ts’al; the last two in Ri bo yYa'dmar. 

2) TLT, p. 276 f., TPS, p. 737. But the present catalogue reflects the period of 
the largest expansion of the Tibetan kingdom: it contains 61 stom sde instead of 
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the passage in question is fully examined in my translation of 
the work of PT, which is ready for the press, I think it useful 
to summarize its contents, because it gives the best survey 
of the Tibetan organisation at the time of the successors of 
Sron btsan sgam po and allows us to have a better idea of 
Zan Zun. 


PT. Ja -— 194 


Bounpanies OF THE FIVE Banners (Ru) 
(Ru mts’ams) 


A) dBus 


I.-dBu-ru 


E. ’Ol k’ai dug pa dpun bdun 
S. Mal la la brgyud (the passes of rMa la) 
W. gZu siie mo 
N. Prags kyi glai ma gur p’ub; 
center): Lha sa Ra mo c’e 


Il. -y Yo-ru 


E. Kon yul bres sna ® 
S. Sa ‘ug stag sgo). 


34 of KT, though the number of districts of Tibet proper is still eighteen. Zah tui 
and Sum pa are considered from the military point of view as an integral part of 
the country. It appears from this catalogue that the South Eastern parts of present 
day Tibet are not included and were not under the control of Lhasa. 

1) dbus ts’aa; once only dbus. ‘Ol k’a is well known: see f. i. G. Tucct, 
To Lhasa and beyond, p. 130 ff: Gla ma gur p'ub may be near Glat t'at. sNe 
mo is to the SW of Tshurpu and E of Uyug IT, I, p. 19-20. As to rMal la one may 
think of rMal ggro SE of Lhasa: a rMal ggro rin c’en glif was near "Olk'a; see life 
of bSod nams grags pa by the V Dalai Lama, p. 46,6. But H. R. Richardson 
would rather think to a part of the range south of Lhasa which contains the Gokar 
and Tekar La. 

2) Viz Koa po between the gTeai po and the Nad c'u and to the E of rGyal 
me tog taf. 

3) Not located. 
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K'a rag gahe rtse }) 
rMal la 
center: Yar luis K’ra abrug *) 


24 


B) gTsan 
It. -+~Yas-ru 
Prags kyi glan ma gur pub 
gNa’ nam ‘yyag poi sna® 
Bye ma la dgu” 
Mri ti cu nag *) 
center: Zon pa ts’al in Sans * 


zg 


IV.- Ku lag 
aJam ne bkra* 
Bal po glaf sna *) 
La kem yyag mig" 
Bye ma la sion ™ 
center: Brat kyi dur pa snal™ 


24h 


V¥.-Sum pai ru 
(supplementary banner) 


gNe yul bum nag 
sMri ti c'u nag 


ce 


1) Group of mountains to the South of the gTsah po and to the cast of Gam pa 
la. Cf G. Tocer, To Lhasa and beyond, Rome 1956, p. 67. 

On K'ra ghrug eee G. Tooa, To LAasa ond beyond, p. 136. 

3) Not identified. 

4) Not identified. NW of Gyanter there was Bye mda’ IT, IV, I, p. 56. 

5) 1 camnot locate this river: perhaps it is to be found the SW of Amdo (Nagk- 
echo? ¢’a nag means: black river; ti might be related to ti = water, river, 
in which case we would have here a Zad #0 word or of some related dialect). 
We must remember that gTsai wos much bigger than at preeent and that the di- 
rection Of the hanners was from NE to SW, TPS. 

®) Zo& in Sahs to the north of gTsah po and NW of Shigatze. 

T) Not identified. 

®) Perhaps some place near the border whith Nepal. 

*) Perhaps Yamik-tso in which case the place should be located near Tok-jalung- 

10) Not identified, 

1) Not identified. HL E. Richardson would refer to rDur pa of TH. 
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W. Yel abs sdids po c’e 


N. 


Nags fod gzi gp'ran 
center: rGya Sod stag pa ta'al") 


Total; 


5 


. a 4 + Yaa ru 

gTsah | Ru lag 

= dBu ru 

one | yYo ru 
Sum pai ru 1 

Total 5 Banners 


— de ee 


(but in the text: yan lag gsum pai ru; gsum for sum) 


The 18 shares of power (dba ris) 
as assigned to different clans 


CounTRyY CLANS 
dBu ru fod c’en, the great/ btsan po maa” bdag, the bt=an po, 
lower tracts the master 
p’o brat sne c’e, the palace ) btsan po rgyal gbads, btsan po 
and its border-lands [and] royal subjects 
Ku 
Yar luns ete, | ghags ® 


Ya abrog Gans k'yim ku rin 5 ade 
a | .., | mGos (see Indo-Tibetica, IV, I, p. 50 in KT 
at oop (sa?] gc"id | (TPS, p. 737] included in lower gTsaa) 
dogg sNubs 
Bya “ug ea ts’igs*) 5 Draa rje" p'a 
1) @Ne yul bom nag corresponds probably to rGyal ron. H. E. Richardson would 
t a possible relation with Yul Yel of TH; Nag od aften recorded in TLT (TI, p. 30; 


stLEEr® 
125 190, 156, 240, 275, 299, 318, 348-50) cannot be in the Lop region (see below p. 91): 
Nags fod “the forest low land” is a topographical term applicable to several areas. 


%) So alo in the Cat. of KT, TLT, I, p. 280. 
1 Perhaps either U yug, or Ug pa; we know of Ba‘ug in gTeat. IT, IV, 1, 


p- 56. 


Dread rje= lord of Drad (border country of yYas ru KT in TLT, I, 


p. 280) as regards p's lia ef. p’a drug, Pherugh, near Mount Everest 
Das, Journey, pp. 34, 38, TLT, TI, p. 16. There is a Bya in «Nemo (east of Tyug} 
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4 Brad and | | 4 

Sea sNa nam (located in -— KT, TLT, I, p. 280 — gY¥o rn) 
Ts’e spon (located in KT, TLT, I, p. 280 in gYo 
ru, properly in P’yi lui Near P*yon rgyas, 
see TTK, p. 31. P*yit na, P"yin stag rtse). 


cL ae rer | DFO 
6 gTsan, upper and lower | sK*yun po 
7 Nam po edru in Kluts Sod 
P’yugs mts'ams* 
8 aP’an yul eGro 
stom sde (See above p. 52, n. 1) | rMa 
9 Wan ro and \ aBre 
ggrom pa®) ICe 
10 Sais and j} | 
Gle P*yiri | Gle 4 
11 Yui pa great } Bran ka (in the catalogue of KT, TLT, I, p. 279 
and small Yel #abs belongs to the Bran k’a). 


12 three sde of | sBas blon po (in TLT, I, p. 279) upper and lower 
ia gui ) sKyid 

13 Nam ra (Nam | aBrit 
rutothe W./ and (cf. in KT, TPS, p. 738 aBria and P*yag) 
of Amdo) ' 

Cag gon | Cag 

14 gaDam Sod (perhaps | P'ya 
Dam north of Lhasa) . 
dKar mo | Rva 

15 mDo k’ams 
mDo cen 


5S Brag rum upper | 
and lower \ 


| missing. 








8 rgod stom sde 


18 districts 


I) According to KT (see TPS, p. 736) gBro in Upper ond K'yudé po in lower 
gTsan (ru lag). 

In Amdo. Cf. Trowas, Nam, p, 32 ff. 

% On Nad ro (Myad ro) viz. Nad ro stod and smad, see Tuccr, IT, V. I, p. 49, 
gGrom pa is also in gTeah, cf. KT catalogue in TLT, I, p. 277. 

4) Cf. KT (TPS, p. 738) Rid sle bya of Saks, _Tsad Gle lat is in the valley 
of the Mus c'u, 
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MILITARY Division 
As regards the rgod ston sde 


each banner has: 





6 rgod ston sde great military chiliarchies 
Il stot bu c’uh small chiliarchy 
1 sku srua gi stom sde _— chiliarchy of guards, 
personal guards. 
10 
I.-dBu ru 


1) Dor sde (TLT, I, p. 279; it is in rMa but the rMa clan being 
in aP’an yul Dor sde could be just in gP*’an yul (suggestion of 
H. E. Richardson) 
2) sDe mts’ams (TLT, I, p. 279 from KT sTe ajam) 
3) P*yugs mts’ama (Jbid.) 
4) aBrah mts’ame (Ibid) 
5) Com pa (TLT, I, p. 279 bCom pa) 
6) gBri mts‘ams (TLT, I, p. 279 aBrin mts’am; a gBri mts’ams 
is in gTsah, perhaps on the boundary with d Bus IT, IV, I, 
p. $3; we can also think of aBri k’un) 
T) sKyid stod (Jbid.) 
8) eKyid smad (Jbid.) 
1S$toH bu c’udh = Yel rab (in TLT, I, p. 279 better: Yel Zabs, 
because Yel rab is in +Yas ru) 
Lleku srunt = the eastern side 


10 





1) The division imto chiliarchies, thousand-distriets, is a territorial division, as 
can be gathered from their names which correspond to places: chiliarchies were so 
called because cach territory was obliged to contribute in case of war a regiment of 
one thousand men. This military partition of the country is later than that reflect- 
ed in the catalogue of the five banners (sce p. 76); in fact we can easily perceive 
that the boundaries of dBu ro of that catalogue are more restricted than those shown 
in the military classification. P’yug mts"ams, Com pa, Dor sde (if the identification 
proposed by Thomas is exact, and if we are not confronted with duplication of 
place names) ore far beyond the actual limits of dBus os specified at p. 77. 

It should also be remembered that this list roughly corresponds to that of KT, 
(= TLT, p. 276 ff and TPS, p. 737). Moreover the sku srua regiments are 
so disposed as to form o kind of protection on the four sides of dBus, which was the 
residence of the bTsan po, mia" bdag and therefore the center of the state: the sku 
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Il.-yYoru 


1) Yar luis 

2) aP’yim lum (Cf. above p. 80) 

3) Yar mts’ams perhaps Byar east of Yar lha Sam po and north 
of Lho k’a 

4) yYu abans (cf. Yu sna of TH, p. 137) 

5) Dags po (South of the gTsah po East of Yar lun) 

6) Nag ai” 

7) dMyal (in TLT, I, p. 280 gNal to the SE of Gri gu mt’so 
between Lo ro c’u and gNal c’u Nycchu of the maps) 

8) Lho brag (to the SE of P’u ma ts’o and the northern boundary 


of Bhutan) 
lston bu ec’ua Lo ro (to the south of Lho k’a) 
lsku srun the northern side 





10 
Ill.-yYas ru 


1) sTon c’en (perhaps a mistake for sTod yons of KT, TLT, 
p. 279; TPS, p. 738) 
2) Sams c’en (see above pp. 79, 80) 
3) Lai mi 
4) P’od dkar 
5) Nen gar. The place is frequently quoted in TH; it was the 
residence of the kings and a fertile country (TH, p. 158) pro- 
bably betwen lower yYo ru and gTsan 
6) aBrah mts’ams 
7) sPo rab 
8) gZon (= Zon Zon in the walley of the Sans c’u ef. Blue An- 
nals, I, p. 733) ® 
lston bu c’un: Sans 
lsku srunh those of the western side 


stun of dBu rm were on the east, those of yYo ru provided to the defence of the 
North, those of yYas ru of the West, those of the supplementary banner of the South. 

1) Nag fii is connected with Dags po in TH, p. 82, III: the list of KT instead of 
Yu gbais, Yar mts’ams, Nag fi has: lJah kyah, Lud pa, Naa: our list is chiefly 
concerned with the countries to the south of the gTsam po: therefore Nag fii might 
also be found there: as lJam kyan, for that same reason, cannot be the well known 
lJan, otherwise we must surmise that the two lists belong to two different periods. 

2) The localities quoted in this catalogue belong to ~Yas ru viz. to gTsan; there- 
fore P’od dkar must be located there and not in NE Tibet as suggested by Prof. THo- 
mas, TLT, Il, p. 294; as to sKyan ro named in connection with the samep lace itis 
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-RKu lag 


1) Maa gar (To the south of the gTsan po and the NW of Sa skya) 

2) K’ri som 

3) Grom pa (the district of Lha rtse) 

4) Lha rtse (to the north of Sa skya) 

5) Mya ro (See IT, IV, I, p. 49: see above p. 80, n. 3) 

6) K’ri gt’an (TLT, I, p- 272 K’ri t’a) 

7) K’an sar 

8) Gad pram (TLT, I, p- 277 Gad bkram; Gad in IT, IV, p. 173) 
lato bu c’un: mfs‘o bos 
Ilsku srua those of the southern side 


10 





V.- Upper Zant 2un 


; a | On the boundary of Bod and Gro gu 
3) gNe ma* 
4) Tsa mo 

lston bu c’untt: Ba ga 


VI. — Lower Zan zun 


1) Gug ge* : Sone 
2) Cog la between Bod and Sum pa 


3) sByi gTsan 


also in @Tsaai and properly near Iwang ef. IT, IV, I, p. 135, rRyan ro; rKyad p ‘w= 
Samada Ibid., p. 93 ff; 9Braa Ind is also recorded in some rGyal rtse’s inscriptions, 
IT, p. 153, 263; as regards sPo rab ef. «Po k'ad in gTsan, Ibid, p. 69. 

1)"O tso ("Otso bag) of TLT, I, p. 293, 460-1, ete. Has it anything to do 
with "Oa, Oa aia in Gra gu according to a passage of Pad ma t'an yig? TLI, 
I, p. 279; Il, p. 288. 

#) Perhaps Ni mo (Ni mo bag) of TLT, UH, p. 293. The ‘og dpon there 
named belongs to a clan called Rhye lig: cf Lig, dynastic name of the kings 
of Zaft dud, and the name of one of these kings: Lig Myi rhya, sce below, p. 106. 

3) But later: Gug. Cf. Gunan, TH, p. 34, year 675: the place is in Zan uA 
but near the Dru gu. 
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4) Yar gTsan 
I stom bu c’uni: Cidi (Perhaps the same as Ce ti TLT, II, 
p- 272) 


—— eee 


10 
VIl.-Sum pai ru 


1) rfse mt’on 
2) Po mt’on 
3-4) rGod ts’an upper and lower 
5-6) aJonm upper and lower 
7-8) Dra upper and lower 
9) K’a ro 
10) K’a zans 
1 ston bu c’un: Nags Sod”, 





11 ——_—_-——_——_—_—_—__ — 
total 61 rgod*? ston sde 
under 61 ston dpon, chiliarchs, 


ARMY. 


F © SHinsd Upper Reds on} sNa nam rgyal rgan 
| Lower sBas skyes bzah stag sna 
2dpa’zla (KT sgab, | 


, | Non ap’an gsum 
TET, 5, “p. 1285 "\g | apan gs 
ig a Sod bu k’on btsan 


banner horse: tawney-horse with white spot- 
ted mane. 

mts’al bu: gzig rin (=gazig 
ris? leopard coloured, spotted). 


1) Many of these places are known from TLT, On Nags iod see above 
p- 79,n. 1: K’a ro is probably K*a dro, Cad* ota, Niya, Tuomas) so aJon, 
upper and lower, is = aDsom upper and lower, rGod ts’an upper and lower = 
rGod upper and lower, rTse mt’on=rTse mton TLT, Il, p. 161 and 318 
also Se t’on, rTse t’on see Toomas, AO, 1934, p. 47, probably Ch’i t’un in Shan Shan. 

*) rgod= warrior: rgod ni abans rab ts’an dmag gi las byed 
pal min ste, 

*) In the corresponding place of KT (TLT, I, p. 277) regular mention is made of 
yig ts’ans pa: therefore the meaning should be * certificate, diploma” cf, below, 
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banner ensign, (ru dar) red; lee k*ra® 
probably a kind of a hawk, k'ra, (cf. lee 
spyanh, ce spyanh, jackal); silk of the 
flag (dpal dar): red. 


Mya stag gaig yyu btsan 

mC’ims rgyal gzigs dud 

gYuas man bier 

So gad gnan béer 

banner horse: yellowish brown horse. 

mts’al bu: blue (rtia dkar4) 
banner-ensign; red lion. 

silk: white with black dots (dar dkar siiim nag). 


II.-yYom 2 Ru dpon! 





2 dpa’ ala 


|aBro rgyal mts‘an sea ge 
K'yuh po yyui zon 
ay gNam sde gur ts’ab 
2 dpa’ ala 2 

mC'ima?... gzigs 
banner horse: horse isabel coloured with red 
and brownish tufts of hair: black mane. 
banner-ensign: white lion flying in the air. 
silk: black. 


IIT. — Ru lag 2 ru dpon 





‘yun po stag bzah ston 
mGos k'ri ghen yyah ap’yos 
Pa ts’ab mts‘o Zer teah lod 
Lan pa mgon ne 
banner horse: blue horse. 
mts’al bu: me stag, sparkling. 


IV. - +Yas m 2 ru dpon) 


2dpa’zla 


p. 88; mts*al boa may be connected with mta’al vermilion, cf. gorkhali: 
la] méhor: royal reseript or with mts'al bu, small piece of wood, slath. As a 
matter of fact many of these slaths found in Central Asia taek only names of soldiers 
ef. B. C. Bopoteen—Jlecmroncunil, Roanenia riberekax jORyMeITOn fA jepene, cofipan- 
nos (. E. Manon, Younse sanncea Muerryta Bocroxoseqeunn, A. H. CCCP, Tom, VI, 
1933, pp. 167-175 and the review of C. Unay in Acta Orient, Hung., Tom., IV, 
fase. 1-3, 1955, p. 3041). Perhaps each mts‘al bu had o different colour accord- 
ing to the army ond also a symbol of the regiment. 

Ru dar dmar po lee k*ra dat dpal dar dmar po: text 
corrupt; the text usually gives both the emblem which is an animal and the colour 
of the flag; KTK, V, p. 9, me lee, flame (Tuomas, TLT, p. 279, n. 10), 

2Jrtia dkar=mt'ii k*a or mt'it dkar, whitish blue, 
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ensign: k* yua 
silk: black with spots 


civilians, labourers 


yYyunh mi sde" (y yu opposite to rgod) 
also called k’ew (it has nothing to do with Ch. $f kéng to culti- 
vate, to till) dbads las byed kyi mint 
also called: yan k*ea (=—bran) or fih=yyog 
over them Sris pa sNubs rje (TH, p. 83) etc. 9 rje, masters, 
in all, 
Trdsi:; lo tam rta rdsi®*® ete. equerries, grooms 
Tgarom sga mk'’an saddle makers”) etc. 
2 rgya ja ts’of pa merchants of Chinese tea, «te.; 3 holders of 
woven" tents etc, (7) gdags sbra adsin ete. 
4 kings who should procure all necessary things: 
Nam pa Ide rgyal® 
Bal po li rgyal (king furnisher of bell metal) 
Sum pa leags rgyal (iron) 


Mon rtse rgyal (amusements: it should be remembered that 
even now in Ladakh the musicians ete. are said te be 
Mon ®). 


They collected taxes (d py a), offered tribute and were included 
among subjects. 


1) Therefore some passages of TH should be translated accordingly: fi., p. 26, 
year 4 akyi roams surgod yyud gi p'a los cten po bkuok: a 
great p’a los of military men and civilians were summoned: pe los has the 
meaning of census; the same at p. 51. 

“) Lo fom is the name of the equerry who killed the king Gri gum: he also was 
m rta rdei: therefore it is not o personal name but a name of an officer: chief 
groan, Cf, TLT, Itt, FP. op. 

3) Bot the meaning of ga rod is uncertain, 

‘)sBrais tent: gdags perhaps from at°ag? On the tents (black) and the 
Tibetan army, see TLT, I, p. 273. 

*) It is difficult to ascertain the mn¢eaning of Ide bere: it may be: peas: or 
ornament, ointment, medicine, or generally treasure; since each kingdom supplics some 
useful goods I think the meaning of ornament js here preferable. 

®) On the Mon in Ladakh ef, R. Biasurtr e G. Datnecus, Spedizione italiana 
de" Filippi, Serie Il, Vol. IX; I, Tipi umani, p. 137 #f., 159 ff; TLT, I, p. 288. 
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OrriciAts », 


stod aBro 
smad mC’ims » 3 sku Zan 
bar sNa nam 


sBas_  blon blon c’en 
3 dpa’ bai sde, regiment of the brave men 


1) Upper countries (s t o d) 
(aBro, K’yun, mGar, sNubs, gNon; these were dpon of the 5 
sde of Gug and C’og) from Ri bran stag pa gon up to Mon dbral 
k’a bZi subduers of the Gru gu. 
intermediate countries (bar): sBas, dpon of Nags Sod from Ri 
pen ma lum up to C’a skod dant pa subduer of lJan. 
lower country (s ma d): 9 sde of mT’on k’yab srid and 6 ston sde 
of the A za, from rMa bom ra (?reading doubtful) up to Ka t’an 
klu ts’e 9; the son of 1Ton Iton, officer of P’yugs mts’am, subduer 
of China. 


7 dpon? 1 yul dpon — judicial power in small places (yul 
civil officer e’un k’rims) 
2 dmag dpon - subduers of the enemies 
military officer 


3 c’ibs dpon  -— guides (gSegs pai bSul mts’on) 
road department 

4 rhan dpon —(abru dan gser dan daul gyi 
finance officer gher byed pa) 

5 p’ru dpon —-(abri mdso p’ru mai giier) 
suprintendent of 
cattle 

6 dran dpon police, 
magistrates — (zal ce geod pa) 


1) For other lists of officials see H. E. Ricarpson, Ancient Hist. Edicts at Lhasa, 
pp- 73-82, TLT, II, p. 318 ff., III, pp. 91-92. 

2) For a reference to victorious wars of the Tibetans against Dru gu, lJai and 
China see TLT, II, p. 107, p. 267 ff., III, p. 43. 

3) The 7th is missing. 
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6 great precepts bka’ agros, 

6 patents yig ts’ans 

6 seals, marks bkai p’yag rgya 
6 pecularities rk yen 

6 military distinctions dpa’ mts‘an 


on top: 6 k’rims yig, the Laws: = total 36, institutions 
(Bod kyi k’os) 


I. — 6 great precepts: 


1 not to curb the neck of the soldier, to support the old among the 
labourers 

2 not to appoint a military man in place of a labourer 

3 not to issue a command to, give orders to (bka’ la mi gdags) 
a woman or a priest (mo btsun) 

4 to defend the boundaries, 
to provide rations for (ats’al for ats’al ma ?) the subjects 
and not to weary the horse by fast riding 

5 to subdue enemies and to protect subjects 

6 to practice the 10 virtues and to avoid the ten sins. 


II. — yig tsan, highest: gold, 
patents, diplomas: turquoise 
middle: silver, | 
silver inlaid | each may be higher 


(p’ra men) - and lower 
lowest: copper 

iron 

6 = ]2; that is: 


blon c’en big turquoise letter 

blon c’en of middle rank and naa blon ee 
c’en po small 

lower blon and middle nan blon and 
great judge bka’ yo gal ac’os pa 
c’en po 

lower nan blon and middle bka’ blon gold, small 

lower bka’ blon silver inlaid (p’ra men) 


gold letter, big 
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master of seminary (c’os grai slob dpon), 
exorcist (skui shags mk’an) | . : 

dban blon higher stod and lower smad | silver, big 
(stod smad dba blon) » | 

sku ts’o bai bon po viz. the bon po who 
makes one recover from a disease, 

gzims mal pa, officer of the bed-chamber; 
c’ibs k’ab equerry 

byan t’an gi sa mk’an, guide of Byan t’an; 
mt’ar so k’a srun frontier guard 

sku mk’ar rtse srun officer in charge 
of the castle j 

yab abans rus drug etc. descendents of the | 

six ancestral tribes? } bronze 


(TPS, p. 716) 


7 — 


silver, small 


chiliarchs and banner officers, stom dpon, and ru dpon{ copper 


heroes in battle, yyul du dpa’ ba iron 


6 p’yag rgya”: 1) bka’ btags — government seal of a pro- 
claim, an order 
2) box, sign of market*), 
(sgrom bu, k’rom rtags) 
3) banner-ensign, sign of the country 
(ru mts’on, yul rtags) 
4) temple, sign of the Law 
(Ilha k’ah c’os rtags) 
5) castle, sign of the heroes 
(sku mk’ar dpa’ rtags)* 
6) tiger-skin coat, sign of the nobles 
(stag slag mdsains rtags), 


1) The expression is very difficult: the fact that here priests and exorcists are 
mentioned makes it probable that the dban blon were also priests conferring a kind 
of initiation in religion: dbai—dbaa bskur, as usual, 

2) The usual meaning of seal does not seem appropriate here: it certainly means 
mark, sign. 

3) Perhaps here box is taken in the sense of measure. 

4) In the text sku mk’ar and lha k’an are inverted. 
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6 rkyen, things pertaining to, peculiarities of: 
dpa’ ba heroes: leopard, gun, and tiger stag; 
mi shar witty people: va Zur, muzzle of a fox: 
ya rabs, high rank people: lha c’os, doctrine of the gods 
(Buddhism); 
gyun po, folk: t’ags dan bon, weaving and Bon religion; 
mdsans pa, nobles: diplomas, yig ts’ans; 
han pa, wicked: theft rkun ma: 


6dpa’ mts’an: stag stod_ tiger (skin), upper part 
symbols of a 
dpa’ stag smad lower part, 
zar c’en gold brocade, big 
zar c’un_ gold brocade, small 
rgod ras _ cotton cloth for the rgod, the 
military men 
stag slag tiger-skin coat. 
9 great Blon po: 
2 SKee pony =i like a husband they looked after external 
3) lower dgua blon affairs | 


4-6) naa blon (higher, middle, lower) | Ke 8 wife they looked after 


home affairs 
they rewarded even the son of an 
7-9) bka’ yo gal ac’os pa enemy if he had behaved properly, 
judges but punished even their own son 
if he had behaved wrongly. 
Ja p. 184 
, . .. ( three Zan along with the blon took 
OOS Ruth ipete hold of the assembly, (adun sa) of 
dBus; three dpa’ sde protected the 


boundaries ”, 


tutions, admini- 
stration !) 


It is not my purpose to discuss here all the complicated 
problems which these passages suggest: as I said, I have dealt 
1) The meaning of k*os, mk’os, is to administrate a country, to appoint offi- 


cers, to make a census, to register the population and its resources. 
2) See above p. 87. 
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with them in the notes to my translation of PT: suffice it to say 
that from this document also we gather that Zan Zun was divided 
into two parts, stod and smad, stod being the re- 
motest, westernmost portion; the fact that in Zan Zum smad, 
Lower Z. %. we find a country called Gug ge _ or Gug 
should not make us believe that this name is the equivalent 
of Guge and therefore identify Lower Zan zun with Guge, viz. 
with the south-western part of Western Tibet". This is 
excluded by the mention of the Sumpas, between which and 
Bod, Zan Zum smad is said to be: it was therefore bordering 
on the Sum pas the Supiya of the kharosthi documents” who, 
according to this catalogue, were considered to dwell between 
East Tibet and China, approximately in the rGyal ron region. 
Za Zun stod, on the other hand, or at least a part of it was 
bordering, as we saw, on the Gru gu® country viz. approxi- 
mately the Lob-Niya region. 

It is clear that during the times of the Tibetan kings Zan Zunh 
designated a country much bigger than wes upposed: it covered 
not only all Western Tibet, but also Byan t’an up to Turkestan, 
as far as Khotan and the territory to the South of Shan Shan 
bordering to the East on the Sumpa, viz. reaching the Niachu. 
This is suggested not only by the very important catalogue 
preserved by PT, but also by other texts, which though their 
final redaction is late, certainly contain very old elements: I 
refer e.g. to a ritual influenced by Bon po ideas, in which Zan 
Zun is recorded along with the Garlog (Qarluq) and the Grugu 
as a border land (TPS, p. 257, n. 151: Gru gu Zan 
Zun Gar log sogs mt’a’ ak’ob yul gizi bdag). 


1) Names in Ku, Gu, Hu are very common in Central Asia: Khotan-Xuten, 
Kucha, Guchen, Guran. 

2) P. Petssot, TP, XX, p. 330. L. Perecu, RSO, XXII, p. 87-88; TLI, I, p. 78, 
156 ff., Concile, p. 38, n. 3. 

3) L. Petecn, RSO, XXII, pp. 87-88; T. Yamamoto, Téys gahuks, XXV, 1938, 
pp. 1-43. 
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It is also worthy of notice that to the North-East of 
the Tengri-nor there is a Shang shung pass (Sven He- 
din, Southern Tibet, Map. XV, C. 9), There is therefore evi- 
dence, which further research will certainly confirm, that be- 
fore the Tibetan State reached its acme there was on the moun- 
tain plateau surrounding dBus and gTsan, which were to be 
the core of the new kingdom, another State or Confederation 
of States ruling over the marches of the Tibetan Highland from 
Ladakh to the Drichu touching on the north the southern trade 
routes of Central Asia. 

This does not necessarily imply that Zan Zun originally 
was as extensive as this, because the catalogue of PT reflec- 
tes the situation at the time of the highest development of 
Tibetan power: it is quite possible that some of the new terri- 
tories conquered in the north and north-east by the Tibetan 
generals were annexed, in the new military organization of the 
state, to Zah Zuni proper: which was then called Zan Zui smad 
so as to distinguish it from the new districts forming Zan 
Zun stod. 


§ 12. — Zam iun, Suvarnabhiimi, Strirdjya, Cinadega. The 
great civilization of Asia knew very little of those countries; 
because Zan %uh, a country of nomads and robbers, never 
rose to such a degree of cohesion as to form a real empire: but 
they did not completely ignore them, Some news of the vast, 
inaccessible land filtered through the barrier of mountains which 
surrounded Zan Zun, and in spite of the legendary elements 
which always conceal peoples or things of which it is difficult to 
have direct knowledege, they show, a as was to be expected, that 
those regions were not considered as a blank. It would be, 
indeed, surprising if the Indians had not been aware of the coun- 
try near the Manasorovar and the Kailasa, which still occupy 
so great a place in their religious ideas. I am inclined to think 
that Zah Zun corresponds to Suvarnabhimi, Svar- 
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nabhimi, Suvarnagotra of the Sanskrit sources: 
Hsiian-tsang locates Suvarpagotra to the north of Brahma- 
pura which is situated near Baijnath in Kumaon, or, accord- 
ing to Goetz, in Chamba (The early wooden temples of Chamba. 
Memoirs of the Kern Institute no. 1, p. 74 ff. Leyden 1955), 
“The country is bounded on the north by the great Snowy 
Mountains in the midst of which is the land called Su-fa—la— 
na-k’iu-ta-lo (Suvarnagotra). From this country comes a 
superior sort of gold, and hence the name. It extends from 
East to West, and contracts from north to south. It is the 
same as the country of the “Eastern women”. For ages a 
woman has been the ruler, and so it is called the kingdom of 
the women. The husband of the reigning woman is called 
king, but he knows nothing about the affairs of the State. The 
man manages the wars and sows the land, and that is all. The 
land produces winter wheat and much cattle, sheep, and 
horses. The climate is extremely cold (icy). The people are 
hasty and impetuous. 

On the eastern side, this country is bordered by the Fan 
kingdom (Tibet), on the west by San-po—ho (Sampaha or Ma- 
lasa?) on the north by Khotan”. (Beal, Stryuki, Buddhist Re- 
cords of the Western World. London, s.d., popular edition 
pp. 198-9; Watters, I, p. 330). 

Therefore the boundaries of this country, as the Chinese 
pilgrim was able to gather from his informants, were, N. Kho- 
tan, E. Tibet, W. San po ho. 

As regards Tibet, there is no difficulty; but when the Chi- 
nese pilgrim was in India (639-644) Zan Zun had not yet been 
definitely conquered by the Tibetans, though it was certainly 
a kind of vassal state, which had to provide soldiers ete. "; 
nor is there any difficulty about Khotan. 


1) TH, p. 29, 31-34. 
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San po ho is considered to be Sambi. But it is also called 
Mo lo so”. 

The special features, of that kingdom are therefore that it 
lies between mountains, it is located to the north of Brahmapura, 
it produces winter wheat, and is rich in sheep and cattle, it has 
plenty of gold, and women enjoy greater authority than men: 
there is a king but in fact women reign: the country is the- 
refore considered to be the same as the Strirdjya. I refer 
now more especially to the Inquiry of Vimalaprabha 
translated by prof. F. W. Thomas in TLT, I, p. 137 ff. 

Prof. Thomas is of opinion that the Gold-kingdom is in 
Nagar and he finds in the name of Nagar itself a confirmation 
of this view. 

He refers to a passage of the “Inquiry” in which one 
of the previous incarnations of Vimalaprabha is re- 
membered: she was then a Raiksasi called Hu Sa who 
after alluring the merchants coming to the Gold mountain for 
their trade in gold, and enjoyed their company, killed them as 
soon as new merchants arrived, One of these merchants hav- 
ing once fled because he was made aware of the danger by his 
daughter (a bodhisattva) she ran after him in the form of an ear- 
less creature, as on account of some previous sin, the Devas had 
cut off her ears. But when she caught the fleeing merchants, 
their leader asked her “who could cut off your ears, since you are 
so strong?” In fulfilment of the decision of the gods she was 
liberated of that curse and resumed her original form. She then 
said “ Because of ears the name of this country shall be Gold 
Race”. This suggests that the name of the Gold country or 
race could be also understood as having some analogy wiht the 


1) Mo lo so RK HE 4 (Cusmincuam, Ancient Geography of India ed. 5, N. Ma- 
jumdar, p. 164: Mar po yul. Franck, JRAS, 1908, pp. 168-9: Mar sa) should 
be corrected in | | ze Mo Io p’o, its original being Malava and the bordering countries? 
the Milava are recorded os Himalayan tribes by Abhidharmavi bhipa 
(BEFEO, 1905, p. 207) and Rimayaga (5. Livi, Pour I"histoire du Ramaya- 
na. JA, 1918. Tome XI, p. 125). CE above p. 72, n. 1. 
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word “ear” or better “ear-cut”’. Prof. Thomas finds this ele- 
ment in the name Nagar, in which he distinguishes an element 
variously spellt gar, sgar, dkar, very common in the toponomy of 
Western Tibet and surrounding countries, and another element 
na: this may be nothing else but Tib. rna, ear=skr. karna. 
But this etymology would seem more probable, Prof. Thomas 
adds, if the word nagar is connected not only with “ ear” 
but also with “‘ earless cat’? as the Raksasi was. This earless 
cat cannot but be the marmot, which brings to mind the story 
of the gold-digging ants, located in that part of the world since 
the times of Herodotus (III, 102): but when we remember 
that in 717 a.p. the Chinese received from the king of Kho- 
tan “an animal of the species of na(k)”’ (Chavannes, Docu- 
ments, p. 127) described in later dictionaries, in a rather puz- 
zling way, as a cat-catcher (TLT, p. 168), one may surmise 
that this na(k) is nothing else but the marmot, mistaken for a 
mongoose, called in Sanskrit nakuJa and in Tibetan ne- 
hule. There may have been a Himalayan word for the 
marmot, na or nak, from which the Sanskrit nahula is 
derived: just as the word pipilika for ant as well as for the 
gold collected by the ants may be derived from the Tibetan 
name for marmot, viz. p’yi or p’yi bi. Therefore 
Nagar may well be the “marmot place”, which explains 
the story of the gold digging marmots (in India taken for big 
ants) and the etymology of the Inquiry concerning the ears. 

Prof. Thomas, who supposes that the ogress Hu Sa was 
sometimes imagined in the form of a marmot (p. 169), finds 
support for his view in the story that the cause of her being 
punished by the Devas was that “she had become a cat” 
p’yi la p’yin pas; but I venture to disagree from 
my revered friend and I think that the sentence only means 
“she had gone outside ’’, she had left the celestial world, as is 
often narrated of Gods in India or in Tibet. So no support 
remains for assimilating the ogress to the marmot. 
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The learned arguments of Prof. Thomas, which testify to 
his unrivalled mastery in the most complicated fields of orien- 
tal philology, seem so cogent that one hesitates before attem- 
pting to propose a different theory. But, as I have said. the 
translation of the above passage by eliminating any relation 
between the Raksasi and the marmot, renders the arguments 
now expounded less cogent; moreover it appears to me that 
there is an etymological play between the name of the coun- 
try and the earless being and that it can be cleared only if we 
establish the precise correlation of the two terms in the reply 
of the Raksasi: because that etymological play is comprehen- 
sible only if both terms can be taken by the reader as analo- 
gous or similar. The fundamental terms are “ Gold-(race) ” 
and “ear” or “ear-cut”: if I am not wrong Prof. Thomas 
worked only on one element of the riddle, “ear”, but I 
venture to say that the other element, its counterpart, * cold ”’, 
remains unexplained. 

The sentence of the Inquiry in question has a meaning 
only if we suppose in the original a word which can be connect- 
ed at the same time with ear and with gold. In other words we 
require a name which could be taken as meaning at the same 
time gold and ear or ear-cut. Nothing unfortunately can be 
said as regards the original language in which the Inquiry 
was written: though most probably it was Sanskrit (this is 
also the opinion of Thomas, TLT, I, p. 125) or Prakrit. 

We must look therefore for some sanskrit or prakrit word 
which could explain that etymology. Prakrit savana 
for ear and sonna, for gold, give ground enough for the 
etymological speculations of the pandits who are, we know, 
much inclined to such fanciful comparisons: I refer, as an 
example to the etymology of pudgala or ayatana in 
Buddhism, Ayam, vijianam, tanvantity iy a- 
tanani; pudgala “because it clings to a new form of 
existence” and so on. One may also think of a pun based 
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on kaficana, gold (Khotanese kamjana) taken in its proper 
meaning and assumed also to signify ear-cut kanna, kan, 
ear and cchinna cut. 

Thus, many of the arguments in favour of Survanabhimi 
—Nagar. lose their force. Now, let us pass to the other essen- 
tial characteristic of Suvarnabhiimi: it was the land of gold. 
That Western Tibet—and when we say Western Tibet, we can- 
not specify its extension during the times of which we are spea- 
king, because we do not know, for instance, its relation to La- 
dakh and Zanskar, which were probably under its control— 
was rich in gold is a well ascertained fact. It was there, or 
in its immediate proximity, or in some of its provinces, that 
the legend of the gold-ants was localized. 

A king of Ladakh assigns to one of his sons the gold mines 
of aGog near Rudok. (Francke, Chronicles of Ladakh, p. 44). 
The gold mines of Thokjalung are famous; the gold fields of 
Manasarovar and Kailadsa are equally known (G. Tucci, Santi 
e Briganti, p. 61); the territory near Byi’u gompa, near the 
Manasarovar, is called gSer ka, Ch. A. Sherring, Western 
Tibet, pp. 140, 156, 157, Journ. R. Geogr. Soc., XIV, 210, 
XXXVIII, 174. Cf. Fr. Schiern, The Tradition of the gold-digging 
ants, Ind. Antiquary, vol. IV, 1875, p. 224; B. Laufer, Die Sage 
der Goldgrabenden Amaisen, TP, vol. IX, 1908, p. 429 locates 
the legend in the Altai, Shiraigol. 

When we read in the Inquiry that under the threat 
of the Tibetan invasion the kings of Li (Khotan) take shelter 
in the Gold-race country and try to get from it the gold needed 
for their ransom, we cannot fail to remember the story of the 
invasion of Zan Zun by the Qarlugs and the gold they reque- 
sted for the ransom of the King Ye Ses ’od. It is true that 
once we read in the Inquiry that Vijayavarman boasted 
that he belonged to the Gold-race: but the text of the Inqui- 
ry has been transmitted in such a bad condition that this one 
reference creates no serious difficulty: it may also be an allu- 
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sion to one of his many incarnations, or to his marrying a queen 
of the Women-kingdom. Moreover, as has been well establi- 
shed by Thomas, there is no doubt that Khotan and Skardo, 
on the one hand, and the Gold-country on the other, where 
this prince takes shelter when the Tibetan invasion approaches, 
are distinct countries, though on friendly terms. 

For all these reasons I think that we must go back to the 
old views, such as those expounded by Lassen (IAK, p. 1023), 
and locate in Western Tibet the gold country, Suvarna- 
bhimi and its ruling family, Suvarnagotra. It is there inde- 
ed that the Mahabhdrata, II, 28, 1040-42 near the 
Manasa, places Hataka, the country of gold. According to 
the Smrtyupasthiana that is the country of the Ki- 
rata or Krita (S. Lévi, Pour l’histoire du Ramayana, JA, 1918, 
p- 19”) mentioned also in our catalogues, but, according to 
Mbh., its guardians are the Gihyaha, the attendants of 
Kubera, the god of wealth. 

On the other hand, I do not know that Hunza-Nagar was ever 
known as a country as rich in gold as Western Tibet. Before 
concluding with the Inquiry I want to add as regards 
the Raksasi Hu Sa”, that this Raksasi, who returns to her for- 
mer condition of a goddess, is imagined as dressed in a short 
shirt (Zab ma) made of the hair of wild animals (yi dvags) 
with her hair tied up on her head. This last description re- 
minds us of the goddess Ekajata, later assimilited with 
Tara. She also takes her name from the hair tied up on 
her head and is covered with a tiger skin. Indian tradition 
tells us that this goddess was accepted into the Buddhist 
pantheon from Cina. The siddha responsible for that 


1) Though the Kirata are also placed in the East, there is no doubt that the 
Western Himalayas are their home: many authorities in R6NNOv, op. cit., pp. 95, 
96, 98-9, 100, 113 ff. 

2) It is interesting to note that in the Jayadrathayaimala one of the 
Liamis is called Hisa&: but the reading seems doubtful, P. C. Baccut, Studies in 
she Tantras, part. I, p. 52. 
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introduction was the Siddhanagarjuna who got the 
sidhana of the goddess among the Bhota (Sadhana- 
mala, N. 127, p. 287), just as Vasistha is advised by the Bud- 
dha to go to Mahacina, Cinabhtmi in order to 
get from there the siddhi (Rudrayamala, ed, Jiva- 
nanda Vidyasigara, Calcutta 1892, p. 149). 

It was there, according to the Sammohatantra 
on a Jake called Chola (mts*o?) on the Western side of the 
Meru, that Nilogratéré was born (Bagchi, Tantric Studies, 
University of Calcutta, 1939, p. 46, and JHQ, VII, 1931, 
p- I). 

It is also most probable that from those transhimalayan 
countries the Lamikrama (where Lima is a trascription into 
Sanskrit of the Tibetan word: Lha mo) originated; because their 
people, chiefly women, were considered by Tantric teachers as 
greatly experienced in magic, so that it was commonly accepted 
that it was there the Mahacinakrama had its origin (G. Tucci, 
Animadversiones Indicae, JASB, 1903, p. 155, P. Ch. Bagchi, 
op. cit., p. 41 f, and p, 45 ff. TPS, p. 215). 

Moreover, there is another Chinese source which confirms 
my opinion that Suvarnagotra is in Western Tibet and that 
it cannot be located in Hunza-Nagar. I refer to the diary 
of another Chinese pilgrim, viz. Huei Ch’ao (W. Fuchs, Huei- 
ch'ao’s Pilgerreise durch Nordwest-Indien und Zentral-Asien, 
Sitzb. phil.-hist, Klasse, Preuss. Akad, d, Wissensch. 1938, 
p- 418). Huei Ch’ao also speaks of Suvarnagotra as 
a small kingdom under the Tibetans: it is reached from Jalan- 
dhara in one month's journey; viz. the same distance as from 
Takka to Sindh Gurjjaré. That Suvarnagotra can- 
not be Nagar is to my mind proved by the fact that access to 
Nagar can hardly be had through Jalandhara: the easy appro- 
ach, and therefore the trade-route to Nagar, is through Kash- 
mir. On the other hand, Jalandhara is relatively near to We- 
stern Tibet. 
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From there one reaches the Bias river, crosses the Hotang 
La, and through Spiti enters W. Tibet: another route is through 
the Sutle} and proceeds up to the Shipki pass. There is no 
reason why such a distant country as Nagar should be heard 
of in Jalandhara, or be in trade relations with it. 

On the other hand, when Huei Ch’ao reaches Kashmir he 
tells us about great and smal] Bolor, two countries very near 
to Nagar; but on that occasion there is no mention of of 5 u- 
varnagotra. This could hardly be explained if 5 uv ar- 
nagotra was in Hunza-Nagar. 

We are led to this same conclusion by the passage of T’ang 
shu, translated by Chavannes, Doc., p. 121, for Chu-chii-po is there 
said to be one thousand miles to the West of Khotan and three 
thousand miles to the north of the kingdom of Women. This 
means that between that place and Strirfjya-Suvarna- 
z#otra there was a distance three times creater than from 
it to Khotan, This passage excludes Sarikol or Hunza which 
would be much nearer, and points again to Western Tibet. 

Nor can we object that in some Buddhist texts, most pro- 
bably elaborated in Central Asia, Suvarnagotra is 
mentioned along with Uddiyina (S. Lévi, Notes Chinoises sur 
Inde, BEFEO, V, pp. 11, 22, 31, 37) Silika ete. (but at 
p. 32 from Tathagataguhyaka after Banaras there 
is a country called Gold-root), In fact we have seen that 
Zan Zun was in older times a rather big country covering Chang- 
thang, reaching Turkestan, and perhaps controlling Ladakh 
and the adjoining States. 

The equation Suvarnabhiimi, 124.5, 1691, Su- 
varnagotra=Strirajya seems to lead us to the 
same conclusions. It is true that there are two kingdoms of 
women in Central Asia (though many more are recorded in 
Chinese Literature (P. Pelliot in TP, 1912, p. 357, n. 4, 
Lévi, Alexander and Alexandria in Indian Literature, THQ, XII, 
1956, p. 132, W. Eberhard, Lokal Kulturen im Alten China, I, 
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p. 278) but the one with which we are here concerned is not unk- 
nown to Indian literature and is located in the trans-Himalayan 
countries: Strirajya is known to Mbh,, III, 51, 1991, XII, 4, 114, 
it lies between Hiina and Tangana. 

Elswhere it is mentioned along with Cina, Tukhara, Kulita 
(Mbh., IIT, 51, 1991, XII, 4, 114). 

Strirajya is known also to Varaihamihira, Brha- 
tsambhita, Chapt. XVI v. 6, as noted by Kern (in his 
translation of the same work Verpreide Geschriften, 1, p. 240) 
and suggested by Bhattopala in his comm. (Viziana- 
gam Sanskrit Series, vol. I, p. 308) following Kaéyapa who 
writes: 


Parvata Jaladurgaé ca Kosalais Tangana 
Hala | 

Strirajyam Bharukacchaég ca Tusgara Vana- 
Visinah | 


No specific location is given, but from some of the names 
of the other people mentioned, and from the other references, 
it would appear that Kaégyapa placed the Strirajya in the North- 
West of India. No geographical indication can be drawn from 
Rajatarangini, [V-173-74 and 185 when the conquests 
of Lalitaditya Muktapida are recorded. (Stein, Kalhana’s 
Rajatarangint, A Chronicle of the Kings of Kashmir, vol. I, 
p. 138). 

The fact that many kingdoms of women were known, cau- 
sed a certain confusion, all the more so as some of them were 
purely fantastic. It is not my purpose to discuss on this occa- 
sion the very complex problem; I just want to say that the 
mention of Nii kuo of the East of the P’ei shih (Pe na pen, 
edition, 97, f. 27 a,6) reproducedim Sui shu, 83,f. 10 a,6 
(cf. also Chiu T’ang shu 197, ff. 5a, 6b, T’ai p’ing 
yii lan 796, 5a, Tung Tien 1043 ec) already presupposes 
this confusion between the Su pi of the East and the Nii Kuo of 
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the West. As a matter of fact that text was concerned with 
the Western Nii kuo (resumé in Bushell, p. 531, note 42); 
this is proved by the fact that a Nii kuo is located to the 
South of the Ts’ung ling mountains (omitted in Bushell) which 
would be impossible if the Eastern country of Women were 
concerned, and by the allusion to the trade of salt with India: 
mineral salt is even nowadays one of the largest products of 
Eastern Ladakh and Western Tibet, traded with Kashmir, 
Nepal and the Simla and Almora hills. The text mentions 
as products of the very cold country: horses, musks and yaks, 
gold-dust, cinnabar and copper; polyandry is referred to, The 
palace of the queen is nine stories high (nine, as known, is a 
sacred number whith the Bon po, whose religion, according 
to tradition, was codified in these parts), The husband of the 
queen is called Kin ch’ii 4. 3% “ gold-accumulation ™. 

These characteristics point again to Western Tibet and 
its neighbouring countries, where P, Pelliot also was inclined 
to locate Suvarnagotra Strirajya, identifying with this Nii kuo 
the Si li FE jy recorded by the Fa yiian chu lin as 
being near Kiu lu ta (Kuluta) (TP, 1912, p. 357, n. 4); he 
explains that name-old pronunciation Sit (Sir)-lip (lap)-as = 
Tib. gser rabs gold-race: but the original of Sili is not 
necessarily Tibetan, 

These names Suvarnabhimi, Suvarnagotra. 
Striraijya are derived from some peculiarity of the co- 
untry to which they refer, and are left in that vagueness 
which is the common characteristic of the information given 
by Indian geographical literature concerning the border lands: 
the name Strirajya may be suggested by the autority 
the women in that country were supposed to exercice, as 
they still do in most parts of Tibet; Suvarnabhimi refers 
to the gold mines of which the country is very rich. But 
most probably the geographical name was Cina, (quite diffe- 
rent, of course from Cina = China) a fact already acknowledged 
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by many scholars" and now made certain by our inscription 
referring to the Western Tibetan country as Cina, the country 
that Varahanihira quotes alongside with the Kiraita, Kauninda, 
Khasa (Brhatsamhita, XIV, 29) the country which the 
Tantratattva includes in Bhiratavarsa, im- 
mediately before Nepal “ and Kashmir (Cina, Mahicina, Nep4la, 
Kaémira; Avalon, Principles of Tantra, p. 129), the country 
which Arjuna, according to Bhina (Hargacarita, ed, 
P, V. Kane, vol. 2, p. 59) had to cross before reaching that 
Hemakiita, the golden mountain, which he wants to subdue, 
that country also, which from the times of Mbh., IT, 26, 987, 
504, XII, 65, 2429 and Milindapafiha, p. 327, 331 is quoted 
along with the Chilata, Kirata (in the text Vildta, false read- 
ing for Chilita, S. Lévi, Ptolomée, le Niddesa et la Brhatkatha, 
Etudes Asiatiques, Paris 1925, p. 24, ef. Epigraphia Indica, XX, 
pp. 7-35), an Himalayan people divided into various groups 
(Rénnow, op. cit. and 5. K. Chatterjee, Kirdta-janakirti, The 
Indo-Mongoloids, RASB, 1951”), or along with the Htnas 
Mbh., XII, 326, 12229, or Harahiina, Mbh., IIT, 51, 1990. 


1) 3. Livi, Pour [histoire du Ramayana, JA, 1918, Tome XI, p. 118; country 
of the Pomira with the Khisa; ibid, p. 126 Cina and Aparacina countries to the north 
of the Himalaya, Serindia and China. Cf. Ip., Maitreya le Consolateur, in: Erudes d'o- 
rientaliame & la Mémoire de R. Linoasier, Paris 1932, p. 356. 

The “Jaina” of Bhivaprakééana by Sarad&tanaya, Gos, 
ALY, p. 310: Nepaélajainabaihlikai must be corrected into Cina, 
Caina. 

*) The Catalogue of the mss. in the Indian Office by Eggeling p. IV, m. 2563 
pp. 875-876, analysing the Mahicinakramacfra, states that the rituals im- 
plied the use of some twigs of Mahicinadruma, the tree of Mahbiicina: it would be inte- 
resting to collect some information on this tree because one cannot but recollect the 
great importance that the Bug pa, the juniper tree enjoyed in the Bon po ri- 
tual 5. Lévi referring to this passage, JHQ, XII, p. 208, thinks that Chinese (Mahi- 
cina) and Central Asia (Cina) cultures hod strongly influenced the birth of Tantric 
literature. But one should remember that the Mahicinakrama is chiefly connected 
with worship of deities in female form, and indulges in sexual symbolism which is so 
repulsive to the Chinese that when they translated Tantric works they often omitted 
or changed the passages which seemed objectionable to their moral sense, The Maha- 
cinakrama, Cinakrama would rather point, as its center of origin, to places where 
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(Brhatsamhita, XI, 61: Svetahiina, XVI, 28-39 
ef. Bailey, Harahiina, in Asiatica, Festchrift Fr. Weller, p. 12 ff.). 

I must add here that it is highly probable that Zan Zun 
included also the country of Yang t’ung 24 [jij or that this was 
its part: Yang t’ung was located to the east as well as to the 
West of Tibet viz. little Yang t’ung and great Yang t’ung. The 
great Yang t’ung were to the south of Khotan and their country 
extended from West to East for about 1000 li, and was ruled by 
four ministers. They were subjugated by the Tibetans about 679. 
Other sources of the IX century place them clearly in the East. 
All these facts have been summarized by Demiéville (Concile, 
p- 28 ff.); they show that there was to the south of Khotan an 
extensive country long more than large, just as Suvarnagotra is 
said to have been: it split, perhaps on account of the Tibetan 
wars and a division imposed by them into two parts one in the 
East and one in the west just as we finda Zan Zun stod and 
a Zan Zun smad. We also know that the famous clan Mu 
lu (ibid., p.26)—= Bro originated from the Yang t’ung and we 
infer from the catalogue of PT that the Bro clan was in gTsan 
viz. a country bordering. Western Tibet and Byan t’an: its mem- 
bers were dpon of the 5 sde of Gug and C’og in Zan Zun. 

All these facts adds weight to the view of Prof. Thomas who 
proposed to identify Yang t’ung with Byan t’an (though pho- 
netically the equation is impossible). 


an extreme sexual symbolism is normal: these elements are to be found among the 
Himalayan tribes and also in Tibet. 

To give an example, some of the rituals recommended by the Mahacinakrama 
(chapter 21 of * aktisamgamatantra, vol. II, GOS, XLI, p. 104; it is 
quoted, along with Svacchandabhairava, Siddhantas amgraha 
etc. as a fundamental book on the Mahicinakrama by the Puraécar yirnava 
of Pratapasinha Shah, Banaras 1904, p- 843) are sexual practices, such 
as no need of bathing, the use of wine, long hair besmeared with oil, the position for 
greating is to remain kneeling, placing the forehead on the ground, the use of rosaries 
made of the bones of cows, men, elephants etc. Some of these customs are followed 
by the Tibetans, Mahiacina does not seem to be here necessarily connected whith 
the country of Mahacina: it is a method “the big method of Cina”; the text distingui- 
shes five methods brahmacina, divyacina, viracina, mahicina, niskalacina. 
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The conclusion of this long, though preliminary discussion 
to which the inscription of Dullu has given rise and to which 
the passage of PT has contributed with new arguments, is 
that Zan Zum was a big State (or rather confederation of 
tribes?) before the foundation of the Tibetan Empire, but 
destined to succumb when that empire started its expan- 
sion, Zan Zun bordered on the Indian Himalayas, control- 
led most probably Ladakh, stretched as far as Baltistan and 
Khotan, and extended its control over the highlands of Chang- 
thang in a word covered West, North and north-eastern Tibet. 
Its southern provinces were vaguely known to India as Suvar- 
nabhiimi, Strirajya and chiefly as Cina, when it passed under 
the control of the rising power of the Tibetans. 

Unlike the Sum pa’s district, Zan Zun was not a ru, a 
banner; it became an integral part of the Tibetan state during 
the times of K’ri sron Ide btsan, when it was annexed. 


§ 13. — Survey of the history of western Tibet. Fomerly 
Zan tun was ruled by a Lig dynasty; its events are partly 
recorded in TH chronicles. At the time of Sron btsan sgam 
po, 644 a.p., Lig ea Sur revolted. 

Sron btsan sgam po submitted all Zan Zuni and became 
master of it.) (cf. the story of Zu tse TLT, I], p. 54 ff.”). 

year 653 Spug gyim rtsan rma c’un is appointed to govern it 

662 sTon rtsan makes the settlement of (mk’‘ os) 
Zan iun 

675 bT'san stia makes the settlement of (mk os) 
Zan Zui 


1) This conquest became necessary when the Tibetan expansion towards Central 
Asia started: Sroa btsan sgam po wanted to control Changthang and Western Tibet 
before starting his campaigns. | 

2) For the reasons here stated To yo chas la, said to be in northern Zan dui, 
cannot be identified with Do yo in Purang as proposed by Taowas, TLT, II, 
Pp. 55, 
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677 Zan Zun rebels 
719 the census (p'a los) of Zan Zun was or- 
dered 

724 the minister sTa gu ri tsab makes the settle- 
ment (mk'os) of Zan Zun; in TH, p. 83 the king of Zan 
Zun and his two ministers are recorded: 

Lig sNa Sur, king: 

Kyun po ra sats rje re 

Ves | ministers, 

sTon lom ma ce. 

In TH, p. 155 ff. the story is told of the marriage of Sad 
mar kar, daughter of K’ri sron Ide btsan, to the king of Zan 
gun, Lig Myi rhya as a result of the alliance between Zan Zun 
and Tibet, and of the unhappiness of this queen in Zan Zui, 
the campaign of K’ri sromi Ide btsan against Zan Zunh, the 
elimination of Lig Myi rhya and the definite submission of Zan 
Zun are recorded, This implies that up to that time Zan 
quan was in a state of vassallage but had not completely 
lost at least nominally its independence. 

When that happened Zan Zuni was divided for military 
purposes into ten chiliarchies, ston sde (four ston 
sde andone ston bu c*un in upper Zan gun and 
four ston sde and one ston bu c’un in Lower 
Zan Zan see above p. 83). Another name for the two parts 
was inner and outer Zan Zun, It never recovered. 

When a Tibetan dynasty took control of the country, it 
had lost most of its northern and north-western provinces: 
the Qarluq greatly contributed to weakening and dissolving 
the state”: independent chiefs took control of Byan t’an. 
Then the Pala family first and afterwards Nagaraja and his 
successors conquered the country and controlled it along with 


YA. HorrMaxs, Die Qarlug in der Tibetischen Literatur, Oriens, vol. LIL, 1950, 
M 2, p: Loo if. 
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western Nepal up to the 14th century, when some local family 
rose again to power: to succumb later to Sen ge rnam rgyal, 
king of Ladak, (in 1630) and then to be included in the Tibe- 
tan state after the Tibetan-Ladakhi war (1683). 

Zan Zun had its own language of which documents have 
been found in Central Asia; only at a later time after the 
Tibetan conquest Zan Zun language gave way to Tibetan 
which slowly but definitely superseded and cancelled it. This 
is a fact acknowledged also by some Tibetan sources (Bon 
rgyal rabs, p. 24,5). 

Let us now discuss the other problem, that of the capital; 
we read in our inscription that Nagaraja established his capital 
in Semja: according to the Tib. sources (PT, GR, SP) it was 
bTsan p’yug Ide the successor of Nagadeva who went to Ya tse: 
the fact was so important that it is recorded in the Tib. chro- 
nicles: at that time there was a change of the capital of Zan Zua, 
Guge. Semja appears also inthe tamrapatra of Shituska 
as the capital of Prthvimalla. Where should this town be 
located? In TPS, I proposed to identify Ya tse with Taklakot, 
capital of Purang. But it appears unquestionably from these 
texts that Ya tse, Semjai are one and the same place, the 
capital of the Malla dynasty, but Semja is certainly not Taklakot. 

It is a well established fact that for sometime the capital 
of Guge was Tsaparang which to day also is the seat of a 
rdson dpon: it was so at the times of D’Andrade”. But 
we cannot be certain that this had always been the case; at 
the times of the Lig dinasty, when Zan Zun was independent, 
its capital was K’yun lun dnul dkar. (cf. TH, p. 116, 1. 8 
where we should read K’yun Jun dnul dkar for: 
K’yun lun rdul dkar). We have no reason to 
distrust the historical tradition of Tibet according to which 


1) G. M. Toscano, La prima missione catiolica ne! Tibet, Istituto Missioni Estere, 
Parma, 5. d., Pp- 63. 
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Toling was built under advice of Rin c’en bzan po, by the 
early kings of Guge; being the chief temple of the kingdom, 
it could not presumably have been very far from the ca- 
pital; as a matter of fact Tsaparang and Toling are near. 
But we cannot argue that Tsaparang was also the capital 
of Western Tibet under the new dynasty, started by Na- 
gadeva. With him the IDe family was outsted or made a 
vassal family: the capital was shifted from Tsaparang to a 
place nearer to the country whence the conquerors had come. 
The establishment of the new capital was so important that 
it is recorded in the inscription as well as in the Tib. chroni- 
cles; it was a great change, Then, at a later time, when the 
Malla dynasty came to an end, most probably after Prth- 
vimalla, the old family of Guge or some other local fa- 
mily profitted by the situation to return again to power and 
was reinstated in the old capital Tsaparang. In fact, the 
kings who came after the Mallas belonged certainly to the 
local aristocracy and prefixed their names by the word K’ri as 
the old Tibetan kings had done. It is also possible that Tsa- 
parang remained the capital of Western Tibet under the local 
rulers, reduced to the condition of vassals, and that Semji was 
the capital of the Malla Empire, including both the provinces 
to the North and to the South of the Himalaya. All these facts 
seem to force us to the conclusion that, at a certain period, 
about the llth century, two aryan-speaking tribes broke into 
Western Tibet. The one took control of Purang and the other 
of Guge: that of Guge came to an end with Pratapamalla and 
was succeded by the Purang family which then took the name 
of Malla unifying the dominions of the two families. I am in- 
clined to believe that the appearance of Utpala, king of Ladakh, 
should be viewed in the same light; he also, as a bearer of a 
Sanskrit name, Comes suddenly into the history of that country 


1) Also the Purang rulers were called K'ri: see above p. 64, 
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and according to the tradition, which we have now no means 
to control, he was the author of the emancipation of Ladakh 
from Guge of which the former had been a vassal state. We 
do not know whether his family adapted itself to the new 
surroundings so as to be completely Tibetanized (as the inva- 
ders of Guge seem to have done) or if after Utpala the old 
rulers of Ladakh ousted the new comers. One fact seems 
certain to me, that about the llth century there was unrest 
among the Himalayan tribes, and that some groups crossed 
into Western Tibet and there founded new principalities, go- 
ing so far as to Tibetanize their habits and names. 

As to what these invaders from the South Himalaya coun- 
tries were, we can safely state that they were, as we saw and they 
themselves state, Khasa, who as a war-like aristocracy controlled 
a fluctuating mass of other tribes, those K’ri ta (Kirata) or 
Mon to which the old Tibetan chronicles make allusions. 

Let it be as it may, it appears that the Mallas reached the 
height of their power under Prthivimalla who ruled over a great 
kingdom which included Guge, Purang and the Nepalese ter- 
ritories as far as Dullu to the SW, Kaskikot to the East 
(as we gather from the kanakapatra of Shituska, p. 113; 
but there the reading is Kaskot). 


§ 14. — Prthvimalla. Was Prthvimalla a buddhist or a 
hindu? There is no doubt that his family must have been 
Buddhist: there is no record of any apostasy or heresy of the 
Mallas, as rulers of Guge in the Tibetan chronicles. His inscrip- 
tions bear always the Buddhist symbol of the stipa and 
start with the Buddhist mantra. But after the extension 
of the kingdom to the south and the increased contacts with 
India which according o the Tibetan sources were undertaken 
by his ancestor Ripumalla, and the slow but constant penetra- 
tion of Hinduism, the hinduization of his court, and consequently 
of the upper clases, was in progress. 
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A great difference is noticeable between the praégasti of 
Dullu and the kanakapatra of Shituska (p. 113); while in 
the pragasti Buddhism predominates with its symbols, 
mantras and perhaps invocations, the kanakapatra is 
fundamentally hindu. In Prthvimalla’s seal on the kana- 
kapatra of Jumla there are the symbols of a padma 
and a 4ankhas; his two wives are compared to Bhomi and 
Sri of Visnu; he is praised as an avatara of Visnu; in the 
Dullu stele the bhikgus come first in the list of those 
exempted from taxes, but in the kanakapatra the court 
poct invokes Brahma, Visnu and Maheévara, the Buddha, 
Dharma, and Samgha. This can be explained more than by 
a change in the faith of the rulers by the different public to 
which the documents were addressed and the different en- 
tourage: the kKanapatra was not a mere genealogy and 
glorification of the royal family but a donation interesting a 
part of the country which had already become prevalently 
hindu. 

Most probably, though he could not forget that his was 
the throne of the c*os rgyal of Guge and that the 
most vital part of his kingdom was Western Tibet, his reli- 
gious policy was a wise adaptation to the beliefs dominant in 
the various provinces of his dominions. 

In all those parts where his name is found there are many 
stone temples and stiipas which have no continuation. They 
are the evident signs of a period of great prosperity and 
certainly of a liberal patronage: but they are too many, and 
‘so widely scattered over the country that it is difficult to be- 
lieve that they were all built at the same time. It appears 
to me that Prthvimalla, after Nagadeva, the ancestor, and 
Ripumalla whose conquests in India are recorded by Tibetan 
sources, is the most conspicuous scion of a family which ruled 
both over what is now Western Nepal and Western Tibet. 
We do not know anything of the organization of the state 
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but it seems almost certain that it was based on a feudal 
system, the members of the local aristocracy being turned 
into officials of his kingdom. 

Political unity resulted in economic unity, because the two 
countries, that to the north of the Himalayas and that to 
the south, were economically strictly connected. The kingdom 
of Guge, as we learn from D’Andrade, drew large resources 
from its trade with India: even now-a-days, Taklakot and 
Gyanima are very important trade centers. Western Tibet pro- 
duces and exchanges salt, skins, borax, probably in older 
times gold, woollen cloth: on the other hand it imports all 
sorts of commodities from India: utensils, clothes etc. But the 
Tibetans did not descend down the valleys: they do not like 
the hot climate. The trade was chiefly in the hands of the 
hill tribes, acting as intermediaries and as porters on tracks 
rarely practicable to horses. 

The political unity under the Mallas certainly benefitted 
both Western Tibet and Western Nepal, and made the ex- 
changes with the bordering countries easier and more profi- 
table. It is a fact that unlike what one finds in other parts 
of Nepal, the road beyond Jumla up to Dullu (and I am told 
also to Tanakpur) is generally something better than a dan- 
gerous track: in some parts it is very wide and easy; there 
are also bridges which are regularly repaired by the villagers; 
this road was called by some of my informants raj—marg 
a royal road: it is along it that I found the inscription in 
praise of Prthvimalla (see above p. 43); it is along 
it that there rise the stone pillars. It is to be surmised that 
at the time of the Mallas the roads were much better looked 
after than at present; horses bred in Jumla, and which made 
this place renowned, must have been more common than 
now; we see their figure engraved on many pillars along the 
road. The trade did not suffer those limitations and difficulties 
which certainly arose when the kingdom collapsed and from 
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its ruins many small states emerged, jealous of one another 
and not always on good termes. 

Prthvimalla hada great dream and did his best to 
realize it; but it seems that somewhere he met with a disaster. 
The Tibetan chronicles stop with him; no inscription of any 
of his successors has yet been found. But without anticipating 
what new researches and new documents may one day bring 
to light, | venture to suggest that with Prthvimalla the king- 
dom which his forefathers had started and he had greatly 
extended, crumbled to pieces, and so the feudal chiefs whom 
he had subdued but left in charge of their possessions recon- 
quered their freedom: the country was split again into small 
states too poor to claim with some fortune his succession and, 
as often happened in India, fighting one against the other. 
There is no doubt that his conquests extended very far, com- 
ing near to the Valley of Nepal. From the kanakapatra which 
I discovered in Jumla, but in the possession of a brahmin of 
Sija now in Shituska, it appears that his domains reached 
Kasktkot, a place now in ruins on a ridge overlooking, to 
the northwest, on the Pokhara valley. The fact remains, as I 
have said, that for reasons which we are not now in a con- 
dition to ascertain, perbaps on account of some unfortunate 
expedition and the consequent rebellion of the feudatory chiefs 
in Tibet and in Nepal, for the impact of new invasions from 
the west and the south, the Malla kingdom, came, with Prth- 
vimalla, to an end. 


§ 15. — Semjd, Ya ts’e. We have not yet solved the loca- 
tion of a Ya ts’e, Ya tse, Semja. That this was the capital 
of the Mallas is proved not only by the inscription of Dullu, 
and the Tibetan Chronicles referred to above, but also by the 
kanakapatra from Sijd a village, a few miles to the North- 
West of Jumla (Fig. 21). This gilded kanakapatra was said 
to be in possession of a Brahmin; with the kind assistance of 
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the acting Boro Hakim of Jumla I sent a man to get the 
document. It was in my hands for a little while and so I had 
the opportunity to photograph it. It is dated Srigaka 1298 
(= A.D. 1376); it was written in Semjanagara. The beginning 
and the end of the kanaka patra are in sanskrit, the 
central portion in parvatiya. 

The Sanskrit portion is written in the most artificial 
Sanskrit by a poet, probably a court poet, in the style of 
the campukavya. It opens with a very flowery and 
redundant description of the town of Semja, érimati Semja- 
nagare, and it praises with very emphatic eulogy King Prthvi- 
malla. 

Then in parvatiya the donation of some lands and 
privileges is proclamed; (mention of Aditya Malla rai, Punya- 
malla rai, Tara dei gosdini is made). The donation was made 
in the king’s birthday; the order is notified to the adhika- 
rins and other officials of Jumla, Dullu, Kudvana, Palatara, 
Kaskot. The order was issued in two copies one of which was 
given to Gohnu Joisi who was appointed to enjoin its contents. 

It ends with the usual reference to the duty of the king, to 
dharma and the code of moral law recomended by Hinduism. 
The pandit who composed the Sanskrit text was Sivadeva. 

The inscription is of evident Hindu inspiration. 

To witness that the order of the king is not transgressed, 
the sun, the moon, Brahma, Visnu and Maheévara, Buddha 
the Dharma and the Samgha are called on. This shows that 
the king, though giving precedence to the Hindu gods, did 
not forget Buddhism: but anyhow, as I said, the accent is 
strongly Hindu. 

The similarity of the names of Semja and Sija makes 
me certain that the latter place should be identified with 
the old capital of the Mallas: and therefore with Ya ts’e, 
Ya tse, Ya rtse of the Tibetans. It is true that the 
aDsam bu glin rgyas b8ad identifies Ya ts’e with 
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Taklakot but this may be due to a misunderstanding or 
to the fact that when that book was written, at the end of 
the 18th century, when mNa’ ris had become the remotest 
corner of Tibet and Taklakot was nothing more than a fron- 
tier market, Ya tee of the old sources had been identified 
with that city in Purang. But that originally Ya tse could 
not be Taklakot seems proved by the fact that Taklakot 1s 
in Purang while it is ascertained from the inscription and the 
old sources that Semja—Ya tse wag the city where Nagaraja or 
his successor had transfered the capital of their kingdom, and 
where consequently Punyamalla came leaving his ancestral 
home in Purang, when the family of Nagaraja become extinct. 
To conclude I like to quote another document which indirectly 
proves that the identification Ya tse-Semja is right. It is a 
letter sent by Kun dga’ bzai po to a king of Ya tse. This 
letter is preserved in vol. 4 of the complete works p. 3494 
of that lama and it is directed to the king of Ya tse (Ya ts’e) 
Ha stiraja (ya tse pa rgyal po ha sti ra ja), to 
his eldest son A hru ra ja and to the chief queen (btsun mo 
dam pa) Dsa gad smal. Kung dga’ bzan po sends his thanks 
for the presents he had received (things to eat Zal uzas, a 
chair gdan, a prabhaimandala rgyab yol for the 
images and some robes c’os sgos). He gives the king some 
instructions, and recommends him to avoid in every way, as if 
they were poison, the doctrines of the worshippers of Hindu 
gods such as Brahma, Vignu and Indra, of the heretics as well 
as those of the Mohamedans, 


ts’ans dan k’yab ajug dban p’yug sogs dan | 
mu stegs byed dan kla kloi c’os lugs rnams)| 
rnam pa kun du dug bain spon bar mdsod| 


Moreover he adds that all sorts of puja which prescribed the 
killing of animals be they birds or goats should be equally avoid- 
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ed because they are cause of a great sin, which causes rebirth 
in the hells (han son). 

Then he advises the king to follow the example of the former 
great c’os rgyal of Ya ts’ei (instead of Ya tse used before) 
— who used to contribute to the embellishment of the Sa skya 
monastery: would it not be good to repair all these previous 
gifts to Sa skya which are now collapsing? Then he goes on 
recommending charity towards the monks, dge slon, the 
Brahmins (bram ze), the poor, the sick etc. A much shor- 
ter letter with brief advice is also sent to the Ya ts’e blon po. 
the minister of Ya ts’e A ya dban p’yug, who had sent him a 
bronze vase and some medicines. 

It is clear that the ruler of Ya ts’e, Ya tse was a petty chief 
who could not compete with the c’os rgyal of former 
times; those had sent to Sa skya precious gifts, gold and silver 
for enlarging the temples but the new rulers are presenting Kun 
dga’ bzan po with modest gifts; moreover this ruler is no longer 
a Malla: perhaps a Malla(devi)" was his wife. What is far more 
important, there is no trace of his being a buddhist; in his small 
kingdom hinduism had many followers, sacrifices of chicken 
(still in use in Nepal) and goats were practised; brahmins were 
so important in Ya tse that, in spite of the instructions concern- 
ing the hindu sacrifices, Kun dga’ bzan po, thinks it necessary 
not to forget them as recipients of the royal charity. All these 
facts point to a country greatly hinduized: such as Semja, or 
Jumla might be, but could not be understood if referred to 
Taklakot which is and, to our knowledge, always was Lamaistic. 

Therefore the Hastiraja must be one of the kings who after 
the collapse of the Mallas ruled over their ancient capital Se- 
mja and the neighboring countries (Jumla): one may also sup- 
pose thait he is the same as Nagaraja (niga=—hasti of 
Doc. C. 


1) Or: Jaganmala? Cf. the names of the wives of Prthvimalla, p. 50. 
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For al] these reasons it seems to me that Ya tse cannot be 
identified with Taklakot and that the analogy Semji — Sijji, 
Sija, cannot be dismissed. All the more so when we take 
into consideration that Sija, Sijjd after the Mallas, enjoyed, 
at least for a certain period, a paramount importance in the 
Jumla district and was the seat of a dynasty which came im- 
mediately after the Mallas, The establishment of the capital 
in Ya ts’e, Semja, was considered a very important event in the 
history of the kingdom since it was recorded, as we saw, not 
only in the inscription of Dullu but also in the Tibetan chro- 
nicles. This locality Semja, Sijja, is not marked on the map 
of Nepal one inch = 8 miles of 1928, but to the north-west of 
Jumla there is marked a river Sinjakholaé which unmistakably 
points to Sijja, Simja, Semja: on the same map, second edi- 
tion, and on the map XIII of Sven Hedin, Southern Tibet, 
Simji is marked to the north-west of Jumla. It was a well 
placed town between the Sinja river, the Karnali and the 
Maga, at the junction of many roads leading to the passes 
through the Himalayas into Tibet and therefore well connec- 
ted with the Tibetan territories conquered by Niagariija and 
his successors. 


3 16. — Minor chronicles or docurnents concerning the Jumla 
district and other parts of W. Nepal. What happened to the 
Mallas after the collapse of their kingdom and its division into 
many petty states? From some inscriptions of Doti it seems 
that a branch of the Malla remained in the district of Doti. 

I refer to two tamrapatra; one dated Sika 1480, a.v. 
1598 is issued by Nrpatimalla and contains particulars about 
some donations of land; it quotes also other names of the 
predecessor of the king viz. Gaja Malla and Arjuna Malla. 

The other is dated Saka 1550, a.p. 1628 and issued by Raika 
Aruddha Sahi. Though the title Sahi takes here the place of 
that of Malla there is no doubt that the king belongs to the 
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Malla family; in fact, the inscription ends with the formula 
in broken sanskrit: pasanam ksiyate resa samu- 
dram ksgiyate jala|prthivi ksiyate renu 
mallabhasa na ksiyate: “the word of the Malla 
is never destroyed ”’. 

I think that these Malla are related to the family of Prth- 
vimalla because Doti is very near Garhwal which perhaps was the 
original home of the Malla, at Jeast so far as we can now guess; 
the Mallas to which Doc. A refers (see below), viz. the rulers 
of Baglung, took this title in rather later times and have no 
relation with them. 

We know very little about the events which followed the 
collapse of their kingdom except the fragmentary information 
that can be gathered from some documents which I collec- 
ted in Jumla and elsewhere. These documents may be divided 
into two groups a) tamrapatras containing donations and 
b) family chronicles. One of them (Doc. A) is called Mal - 
larajako vamésavali and was procured for me by 
Dirgha Bahadur, the Boro Hakim of Baglung. Though it 
cannot claim to be a historical document of great interest, 
still it contains some useful information for more recent times 
and it shows that there existed the tradition of certain rela- 
tions among the various feudal families ruling over this part 
of the world. 

These Mallas are distinct from the family of Prthvimalla: 
they belong to a second and later irruption which tradition 
would have come from Rajasthan after the fall of Chitor. This 
vamésavali is composed of various parts and as regards 
the mythic ancestors follows closely the Mahabharata and the 


Puranas: 


I) Candravaméa — of Atreya gotra: Brahma is born from 
the navel of Visnu. Atri was born from the eye of Brahma; 
Atri performs penance and after one thousand years Candra- 
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mas is born; so Dattatreya from Visnu and Durvasa from 
Siva. Candramas conquered heaven, earth and the nether world. 
He took away Tara, the wife of Brhaspati, and he was the 
cause of a battle between the Gods and the Asuras; Indra and 
Siva were on the side of Brhaspati, the Asuras and Sukra on 
that of Candramas. 

The son of the latter was Budha. 

Vaivasvat Manu of Siryavaméa had no sons: therefore he 
performed putresti-yajiia, hut he begot a daughter 
called [la: Vasistha intervenes and according to Manu’s wish 
turns the giz! into a boy, who is called Sudyumna, 

Sudyumna came one day to a place sacred to Parvati and 
which no man could enter without being changed into a wo- 
man: so he and his attendants were turned into women: his 
horse also became a mare. 

Wandering in the forest Sudyumna met Budha and fell 
in love with him; Purftiravas was then born who became a Ca- 
kravartin; then Ayu, then Nahuga, who on account of a curse 
became a snake; but in the Dvapara age on being touched by 

fudhisthira, he became again a man; his son was Yayati who 

by his two wives begot five children, the eldest being Yadu 
and the youngest Puru, Puru became a Cakravartin: the other 
four were given four kingdoms in the four corners: 25 kings 
up to Bharata Cakravartin. Many of these names have no- 
thing to do with those of the Pauranic lists: Piree Vahan, 
Parbir, Sudu, Vahuga, ...RKityaya, Rantati ete, 

They performed 55 Aévamedhas on the bank of the Ganges 
and 78 on the bank of the Yamuna, They reconquered the 
things which had been taken into the nether world by the 
Asuras. They ruled for 27,000 years. 

IT) nn, 26-49 from Bhiradviaja up to Yudhisthtra (sie). 


1) The epelling of the names is here maintained os found in the documents even 
if is irregular or mistaken. 
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III) Descendence of Abhimanyu. 

nn. 50-79, up to Laksmicandra. 

IV) Laksmicandra defeats Taratak Rumdin: in battle his 
family acquires the name of Raithor (but below Raithor) and 
settles in Kanauj. 

nn. 80-89: 

Mitrasena Raithor, Surasena R., Dhira Sah R., Matimal 
R., Amala Sah R., Saru Sah R., Surajan R., Siddhipal R., 
Jayadrath Sah R., Karnadhetu R. (sic), Mathimal Raithor, 

IV) When the Sultan Baadshah asked for the surrender 
of Chitor, Mathi Mal refused and fought a fierce battle: he and 
his son Jayamalla died and the women committed sati. The 
Badshah ordered that the name Raithor should no longer be 
added to that of the followers. 

After the Raithor the progeny of Deva Sharma starts. 

They married Brahmin girls and became Brahmans. 

V) nn. 90-95: 

Deva Sharma padhya (sic) 

Kasyap padhya 

Atriva padhya 

Harisankar padhya 

Sivagankar padhya 

Kasidas padhya 

VI) nn. 96-105: 

Narasimha Mudula and others asked Kasidas to be allowed 
to go and went near Kanauj; Kaéidas desired to go to Mana- 
sarovar, reached the Darbar of Jumla, was not allowed to pro- 
ceed further and was given the daughter of the king. Names 
of these rulers of Jumla: Visnudas, Deud. Dharmad., Deva- 
khar, Sevakhar, Srikhar, Udayan, Bhaskara, Yom, Nimu. 

VII) nn. 106-112. 

Nimu had four sons: Gosalale, Kaprya, Saguni, Kedaru; 
the son of the first was Gotami Brahman, of the second Samal, 
of the third Bagiale Thapa, of the last Majjhale (who). become 
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Badshah of Tibet; from Kaprya the progeny (padavi) 
of the S@h1 starts: 

Kaprya Sahi 

Dhanduraj S. 

Mediniraj 5. 

Jairaj S. 

Maniraj $ 

Kemadar 5. 

Jagaratha (sic) S. 


VIII) nn. 113-119 

The brother of Jagaratha Saht was MairAj Sahi; his lima 
was Pokharel Bihun. The son of Jagaratha (Jagadratha) Saht 
was (rarje Bhim who was given the throne of Jumla: after him 
the Bam progeny started: 

Gajai Bhim Bam 

Bhara Bam 

Jagatra Bam 

Gothali Bam 

Deu Bam 

Srivasu Bam 

Malayi Bam 

The youngest wife of Malayi had a son called Ksanti Bam 
who was king of... Lalisultan. 

Descendence of Malayi: 
elder son; Saracakra (Kharicakra) ruler of Jajarkot; 
younger son: Jagatra Bam: 


1 Daraijeithum 2 Ananta Ham | Jagadratha 4 Candra Ham 
ruler of ruler of ruler of ruler of 
Rukum Jahari Simaikot Sallyana 


The second son of Daraijaithum (also written Darejai) was 
taken away by Bhujel to be his king, and was called under three 
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different names: Gothanathi, Pithamava and Anamava” nine ca- 
stes, called the Tharthok, went with him: Mudula, Karki, Pau- 
del, Brahman, Rucal, Bahik, Mahatho, Munavasti, Kam; first he 
became ruler of Anarkot; his son was Cakra Bam: his son was 
Dim Bam, the son of the last were Naga Bam and Narsinga Bam: 
Naga Bam practised athletics and defeated an Indian wrestler; 
he was therefore called Malla. His son Narayana Malla married 
the daughter of Mani Mukunda of Tansen (Palpa); he set up 
an image of Devi” in Baglung Chaur and extended the king- 
dom to the river Seti. He had three sons: Jitari Malla, Raja 
Malla, Kallyana Malla. Jitari Malla became ruler of Jalkot, 
Kallyana Malla of Kaskikot; Rajamalla ruled over 80000 
people including Parvat, Beni and Tholthan. A list of names 
follows some of whom have already been recorded. 

In Jumla, I photographed or copied also a set of vaméa- 
valis or other documents which all come from Sija (Sinja). 
Of the Document “B” posterior to Prthvinarayana, the Gurkha 
conqueror, and which seems to be a summary of previous chro- 
nicles, I could have only a copy in hindi; in it the story is 
narrated of Baltraj. This king, the scion of a glorious family, 
was blessed by the vision of Candranath who appeared to him 
assuming the appearance of a Brahmin and acted as his 
guru. 

They went together to the Manasarovar where they spent 
some time and then came back to Jumla: here Candranath 
invested Baliraj with the Raja—tilak of Jumla, i.e. he was 
made king of this place: he left his imprints on a stone, and 
enjoined on the king the worship of them and having so done 
he disappeared. King Baliraj then defeated the powerful Ja- 
landhari Sijapati of Jumla who ruled over Jumla; this town 
therefore was dependent on that state. He enlarged his fief 


1) Explanation: because a) he was brought up in a cowshed, b) he was carried 
on the back, and c) because he had come. 
2) Mahakali, Mahalakgmi, Mahasarasvati; GP, p. 101. 
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both to East and West. His glory was known as far as China; 
the Government of China promised to give him seven dharnis 
(= 17 seers) of gold, good horses, brocades etc, A religious 
treaty was also signed between China and him and many king- 
lets both to the East and to the West of Jumla became his 
vassals and paid tribute to Jumleévara. 

This dynasty lasted for 16 generations until the Vikrama 
Samvat 1845, a.p. 1788 when the kingdom of Jumla was taken 
over by Prthvinirayana. 

The succession of the rulers follows: 

Baliraj: his brother was Aviraj 

Vaksarij 

Bijairaj 

Visegaraj; he had five brothers who went to Humla 

Vibhogana (sie) 

Maniraj 

Srimin Sah who went to the village of Bhudin Jang 

Sijam Sah whose brother went to Tiprkot” Juphal 

Vikram Sah whose brother went to Byams Gan (?) 

Bahadur Sih whose brother went to Rara Chapra 

Vira Bhadra Sah whose brother went to Tiprkot Dunahi 

Prthvipati whose brother went to Tiprkot Racci 

Suratha Sah, whose brother went to Tiprkot Tara ” 

Sudaréana, his brother was Subhian Sah 

Srisirya Bhan 

Prthvinarayana 

Narandraiyana 

Prabhiinariyana 

Vikrama Bahadur 

Narendra Bahadur 

Virendra Bahadur 


1) Evidently in the district of Tibrikot. 
3) Probably Tiraikot: all this shows that Tibrikot was the chiel-place of a big 
district. 
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The statements which follow are taken from another docu- 
ment (C) which claims to be an old copy from an original 
dated Saka 1315, Samvat 1516 (sic! the two dates do not cor- 
respond) Kartik 7 Sunday (Sunday 12, October 1393 accepting 
Saka era). 

It starts with the names of five kings: Maharaj Jalandhari 
ParameSvara, 7 generations 

Sri Maharaj Sijapati Ganeévori, 11 generations 

Nagaraj Jakti Simg of Haradvar, 5 generations 

Maharaj ParameSvara Gaganiraj, 13 generations 

Maharaj Baliraj Badrinath Paramegvara, 22 generations 


The document first records the boundaries of the territory 
of Gaganiraj which are given as follows: 

North: Badri and Cyavni Gumba of Lhasa 

South: Lamjung 

East: Tarikkot 

West: up to Parakhya” and the pass of Mahajkhed (?). 


We gather also that Gaganiraj was of the Angustigotra 
(Agastyagotra ?) and that he had given his territory to Baliraj, 
the same as that of Doc. B. There is no mention of the re- 
bellion of the latter, but the fact remains that the territory 
of Gaganiraj or part of his territory (Jumla) passed over to 
Baliraj. 

On the other hand Doc. C, which is a kind of ballad, places 
Mukti Sah and Javani Bhan in a wrong chronological order 
as compared to other texts: in fact Javani Bhan is said in 
Doc. D to be a contemporary of Gaganiraj. 

Then, in the same Doc. C, a genealogy follows which in 
many places differs from the previous ones: 

Baliraj 

Vivagraj 


1) As usual g for kha. 
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Syamraj 

Bhogrij 

Pyaj? 

Camnaraij 

Musaraj 

Jasarij 

Abhikraj 

Bakrariij 

Prabhorij 

Bhina Sahi 

Vikrama Sahi 

Vrvadra (Virabhadra?) 
Mukti Sahi and his brother Javani Bhan 


Then Mukti 5ahi became jealous of his brother Javani Bhan, 
the trials of the latter and his fight against a snake are told 
in an epic mood; in his feats he was aided by Balajit Rau of 
Bota (sic), Akarbinyaé Raul of Lamtu and others. Rewards 
were given by him to these followers and other champions 
who received many kgeka, fiefs, from him. 

In document D dated Srigake 1516, érisamvat 1617 we find 
Jalandhari, Sijapati Ganesvar, Jakti Simg Harudar (Haridvar), 
Gaganiraj, Baliraj, Badrinath. 

Then it goes on to say that the son of Sijipati was the 
Dharmaputra Gaganiraj: the son of the latter was Karnarij 
(for Karna ?), 

This document then tells the story of Dham Mahatra, Jas 
Mahatra and Bum Mahatra who had come from Kanauji Gad 
and had served Karna, son of Gaganiraj; then they mishchaved 
with a girl whom the king loved; the king was angry with 
them and tore their sacred thread to pieces. Then they went 
for 12 years to Tibet in the Cyamni (aboye: Cyivni) Gumba of 
Lhasa in Bhoy: later they proceeded to the sacred river Kharpu 
(written Sharpu) Gahgi where they purified themselves for 
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three years. But the king was not satisfied; then they went 
to Bhattya (Bhatakatya?) Caud Karnali and remained there 
for seven years. So they went to the Cinamsiya-Darbir. In 
the month of Kartik, Karnaraj died. They performed the 
Masin-jap (smaéina-—japa) and Karnaraj came to life 
again. They got back the sacred thread: as a reward they 
received some kseka, fiefs, which are listed: donations of 
other kgeka to others personages follow among whom J4- 
wani Bhan is mentioned, 

Then we are told that Karnaraj went to Lhasi being ac- 
compained by Jyamya Paranya Bogti (sic) Karki who was with 
him for 12 years. Jaimya Bogti Karki was allowed to have a 
market in Mugu, Cavakhola, Taky4, and Taklakhar. The de- 
votion shown by Jamyd Bogti Karki on other occasions and 
other donations he received are then mentioned. 

The donation of these kgeka& given by Gaganirij is 
now respected by Bakraraj (—Vaksaraj), and Takra Javani 
Bhan. 

Doc. E. Srigaganiraj had come from Citaudi gad (Chitor): 
he was attended for three years by Kalya Camn rapa rahul. 
The king was levying the tax called sik in Acchim: Camn 
rina Kalya raul (so written now) and Kali Bum were with him. 
They started attending the king. Donations and privileges 
granted to them or to others. 

It is difficult at present to ascertain the correctness of these 
documents; sometimes they agree sometimes they contain con- 
tradictory statements. They cannot be said to be chronicles; 
they are rather records of donations made or better claimed 
to have been made by ancient kings to some leading families, 
They are not original documents but family copies; there is no 
agreement between the eras noted: Doc, C Saka Sam. 1315 
Srisam. 1516; Doc, D Saka Sam, 1516 Srisam. 1617. 

Moreover, Saka 1315 would represent a date very near to 
the documents issued by Prthvimalla; but in those documents 
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there is no mention of him. The memory of his kingdom had 
vanished, 

The only thing upon which these documents agree is that at 
Sija, Sijja (Semja) there was a ruling family which claimed des- 
cent from Jalandhari Sijapati (Doc. B) Ganeévori (Ganeévara?) 
Sijapati (Doc. C); Gaganiraj who plays a prominent part in these 
documents was a dharmaputra of Sijapati. But he had 
given his territory to Baliraj, who appears in Doc, A and B as 
the king of Jumla, According to other sources (Doc. D) Gaga- 
niray had ason Karna (Karna) who went (or fled?) to Tibet. 
Another story, not dated, claims that Baliraj defeated Si japati 
and was the founder of the Jumla kingdom (Doc. B). 

Jalandhari Sijipati appears in almost all the documents 
as the chief ancestor. He is also found in the va méaivali 
of the rajas of Dullu which starts with Rathor raja Ratan Jot. 
The seventh in this list is Narayana who is said to have come 
to Chitaur Gad from Jotpur: he had two sons, the elder being 
Siiryavaméi, and the younger Jalandhari: both went to Mana- 
sarovar where Sfryavaméi remained: Jalandhari married Ka- 
likadevi and came to Candannath of Jumla (cf. Doc. A) and 
received food (bhojan) from the Brahmins. 

In that same vaméivalt most of the kings have the 
name of Bamm added to their personal name. One of them, 
Malai Bamm, is said to have subdued 48 kinglets of the 
four quarters; his eldest son became the ruler of Dullu, and 
the youngest the ruler of Dailekh. This Malai Bamm is cer- 
tainly the same os Malayi Bam of Doc. A, whose fourth an- 
cestor is Gothali Bam in the same Doc. A, just as Gothadi 
Bam is the fourth ancestor in the Dullu Vaméavalt. 

On the other hand, Candranath of Doc. A is evidently the 
same as Candannath of the Dullu vaméavaly, (-arje 
bhim of Doc. A, is probably the same as Gaganirij of Doc. B 
and C. All these facts seem to show that the various v am - 
Savalis have, at least in part, some common source and 
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secondly that some of the families who settled as rulers in 
those parts of Nepal are descended from a common ancestry. 

The existence of some rulers recorded in the genealogical lists 
is confirmed by timrapatras, or copies of tamrapa- 
tras, which I could find; three rulers are testified by them; 
one is Vaksaraja recorded in the copy of a tamrapa- 
tra in Litdkot, 

The copy, to judge from its present condition, is old but 
the man who made it was unacquainted with the alphabet in 
which the tamrapatra was written: there are therefore 
in this copy not only many dots marking the poimts in which 
he was unable to read anything, but also the remaining por- 
tions are almost meaningless. Anyhow, the name of the king 
and the date can be read and we can gather that the style of 
the document is very similar to that of the kanakapatra 
of Shituska; it shows that the formulae of the chancellery 
used at the time of Prthvimalla were copied by the following 
rulers: the same can be said of the concluding formula contain- 
ing the curse against the transgressors of the royal order, So 
far as one can judge from the miserable mess that the copyist 
made, the tamrapatra contains a list of privileges 
granted to Raul Goth and it was addressed to the adhikirins 
and other officials of upper and Jower Jumla: Buddha, Dharma 
Samgha, Brahmi, Visnu, MaheSvara are invoked and the 
names of witnesses follow, among whom many dcarya and 
Raula can be discerned. Some Raula are called raja. 

Another tamrapatra of which I was given a copy im 
Jumla records Surath Sah and establishes some boundaries; it 
is dated Saka, 1646. Witnesses: Suhit raj, Kalubistaca Dyama 
Bhandari, Khavaé Jogi; in the seal there is the name of the 
king and the design of a Sankha: it starts with the 
invocation of Badrinath and Muktinath. Athird taimra- 
patra from Jumla is dated Saka 1704, a.p. 1782, and ts 
issued by Mahdrajidhiraja Srikrsna Sah who donates some 
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fields to Srt Visniipadhyaya. An invocation to Badrinath and 
Muktinath preeeeds. This Krsna Sah cannot be found in the 
previous lists. On the other hand, in the biography of the Vth 
Dalai Lama we read that in 1679 a mission to Lhasa was 
sent by Narasimha of aDsum Jan, viz. Jumla. 

But we are not interested in establishing the lists of 
these local chiefs: they ruled over a few villages and had little 
historical importance. We are more concerned with the events 
in general that happened in this part of the world after the 
political unity created by the Mallas came to an end. 

The records mention that the new chieftains came from 
Rajasthan, a few courageous leaders with a few followers 
who conquered new possessions for them in the sub-Himalayan 
countries; the name of Chitor recurs very often in the docu- 
ments; that these chiefs claimed such a descent was known 
also to the Tibetans, and mention of this claim is contained 
inthe aDsam bu gli rgyas bSad (p. 10 of 
my copy”). There is no reason to disbelieve this tradition, 

Around these rulers many families are recorded and their 
fiefs delimited; these families represent the new aristocracy or 
the minor vassals. Some of them appear to be prominent and 
have left traces of their names on certain monuments, as for 
instance Raul Javan in Michagaon. Though the political 
unity which the Mallas had established in Guge, Purang and 
Western Nepal, had come to an end, there are traces that a 
connection between the two countries continued for many 
centuries; and with it Buddhism resisted the impact of Hin- 
duism. The stiipas of Michagaon, the latest to my knowledge, 
are as I said before, of far more modest proportions than those 
of Jumla or Shituska (a place a few miles to the w. Jumla); 
even their form does not follow the traditional scheme of the 


1) When Chitor was captured two princes escaped and brought the images of 
T’ugs rje c*en po with them up to Kojarnath; same story in the Dullu 
Vamiivalt. 
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stiipa. They evidently show that Buddhism was in great 
decline. But commercial relations between Tibet and this part 
of the country went on for a long time: we find that some 
members of this aristocracy were allowed to trade in Takla- 
khar, ie. Brag la mk’ar, Taklakot; we see that many of these 
people took shelter in some Lamaistic monasteries (here Gumba, 
= dgon pa) such as, Cyamni, Cyavni Gumba: others went to 
the Manasarovar and to Lhasa: some of them offered images 
to the temples of Tibet. In the Tibetan texts there are traces 
of the importance of Jumla; some agents sent from this place 
to Lhasa are recorded in the biography of the 5th Dalai Lama. 
But a part of this aristocracy, chiefly in the north, was of local 
extraction, an old nobility which survived either as landlords 
or traders. Such for instance, is Jamyi Bogti Karki, who has 
probably a Tibetan name, Jamya (aJam dbyans). The traces of 
old cultural connections with Tibet still survive in some names: 
kseka is the general name of the fiefs donated by the 
kings: and this word is nothing else than Tib, gZi ga, g Zi 
k’a, fief, appanage: lAma is Tib bla ma, guru. 

But now there is no mention of Guge: the Tibetan ter- 
ritory is simply called Lhasa: which implies that Guge had 
lost all its importance and that the documents were compiled 
after Guge had been annexed to Lhasa, which conquered the 
territory already subjected by Sei ge rnam rgyal of Ladakh, 
in the year 1683, when the Guge kingdom lost for ever its inde- 
pendence, 

Let us now summarize the final results we may draw from © 
a first examination of the documents discovered. 

In the end of the 12th century some tribes, certainly 
Khasa, invaded respectively the kingdom of Purang and 
that of Guge (and probably also Ladakh). The conquerors 
of Guge established their capitals in Semja, 5ijaé to the north 
of Jumla. In the 13th century Purang and Guge and western 
Nepal were united and this marked the climax of the power of 
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the Mallas. Conquests on a large scale were undertaken; as far 
as Dullu and Kasktkot. It was a large state, based on a feudal 
system which united the local chiefs under the paramount power 
of the Mallas; a new aristocracy was also created at the service 
of the rulers. Hinduism began to supersede Buddhism in the 
Nepalese part of the kingdom. Later there was a new influx of 
invaders, most probably Rajput. Under the impact of the 
newcomers, the cohesion maintained by Prthvimalla was weak- 
ened, his kingdom collapsed, the feudal chiefs became inde- 
pendent. Guge also regained its independence and Purang 
seems to have been nothing more than one of its provinces. 
Semja, 5ija, after the fall of the Mallas and the independence 
reconquered by Western Tibet, fell into the hands of some 
new rulers, and retained for a while a certain prestige; the 
Sijapati seems to have been recognized, at least nominally, 
as a kind of overlord possessed of a certain prestige in West 
Nepal. Its dominions included Jumla. Then Jumla became 
independent under Baliraj and as had happened before, a 
new aristocracy came into being by the donation of fiefs, etc. 
Hinduization progresses and Buddhism completely disappears; 
it only remains on the very border, where it could maintain a 
spiritual and rejuvenating contact with the monastic centers 
of Tibet. A more detailed investigation of the material which 
has now came to light and the discovery of new documents 
will complete this scheme which, for the time being, seems to 
me to correspond fairly well to the real facts. 

It is to be noted that some of the documents which are 
mere records of donations, introduce some rudimentary epic 
elements (as in the case of those concerning Javani Bhan), 
and that the tradition is already well established that some 
of these newcomers claimed to have hailed from Kanauj 
and Chitor. 
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Goraksa 7, 40. 

Gorkha 2, 7. 

Gosalale 119, 

Gotami Brahman 119. 

Gothadi Bam 126. 


Gothali Bam 120, 126. 

Gothanathi 121. 

Gnoli 5. 

Grags 70. 

Grags abum Ide 17 n, 3. 

Grags btsan 70. 

Grags btsan Ide 69. 

Grags pa 70. 

Grags pa Ide 70. 

Grags pa rgyal mts’an 51, 75. 

Gramthadva 46. 

Gri gum 86 n. 2, 

Gri gu mts’o 82. 

gro 55. 

Grom pa 83. 

Gru gu 83 and n. 1, 87, 91. 

Gru 2a 73, 

Guchen 91 n. 1, 

Gudichour 40. 

Gug 83 n. 3, 87, 91, 104. 

Guge 3, 12 n. 1, 19 and n. 2, 51, 53, 
55, 59, 60, 61, 62 and n. 4, 63 n. 2, 
64, 68, 69, 70, 71 and n. 1, 72, 74, 
75, 83, 91, 107, 108, 109, 110, 111, 
128, 129, 130. 

Guge, list of the kings of, 51-60, 63, 
66. 

Gug ge 83, 91 (s. also Gug). 

Guhyaka 98. 

Gumba 123, 124, 129. 

Gumilikali 40. 

gui 90. 

Guran 83 n. 3, 91 n. 1. 

gur k’an 11. 

gu ru bsgrub gnas gsan p’ug 13. 

Guru rin po c’e 11, 33. 

gyan 26. 

Gyanima 111. 

Gyantse 16 n. 1, 78 n. 4, 

gya t’sa 68, 

gyun po 90. 

aGog 97. 

aGrom pa 80 and n. 3. 

dGe bai dpal 20. 

dGe dkar 14 and n. 1. 

dGe lun c’os sde 17. 

dge slom 115. 
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dgun blon 90. 

mGar 87. 

mGar ston btsan yul bzun 

mgon k’an 10. 

mGos 79. 

mGos k'ri gien yyan ap’yos 85. 

rgod 84 n. 2, 86. 

rGod 84 n. 1. 

rgod ras 90. 

rgod ston sde 80, 81, 84. 

rGod ts’an 84 and n. |. 

rgyab rdson 18. 

rgya ja ts’on pa 86. 

rGyal rabs ap’rul gyi Ide mig 17 n. 2, 
19 n. 1. 

rGyal ba rdo rje aec’an kun dga’ bzan 
poi rnam tar pa legs bad c’u bo adus 
pai rgya mts’o yon tan yid bin nor 
but abyun gnas 17. 

rGyal gzigs k’ri 76. 

rGyal me tog t’ah 77 n. 2. 

rgyal p’ran 76 n. 1. 

rGyal rabs gsal bat me lon (GR) 50 n. 1, 
51, 56, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 70. 

rgyal rgyud 56. 

rGyal rom 79 n. 1, 97. 

rGyal rtse 82 n. 2. 

rgya lugs 62. 

rGya Sod stag pa ts’al 79. 

egab 84, 

sgar 95. 

sgom pa 13. 

sGro 80. 

sgron bu 89. 

sGrub pa mo dba bzan 15. 

Hamilton, Francis 1. 

Hanuman 44, 

Haradvar 123. 

Harahiina 103. 

Haridvar 124. 

Hariéankar pidhya 119. 

Harsacarita 103. 

hasti 115. 

Ha sti ra ja (Hastiraja) 114, 115. 

Hataka 98. 

Haéa 25 n. 1, 26. 

Ha da gsan ba 25. 


176 un». I. 


Heargreaves 41 n. 1. 

Hedin, Sven 15, 54, 92. 

Heim, A. 43. 

Hemakiuta 103. 

Herodotus 95. 

Himalaya 70, 98 n. I, 
111. 

Hinduism 2, 8, 27, 37, 109, 113, 115, 
128, 138. 

Hisa 98 n. 2. 

Hoffmann, H. 106 n. I. 

Hor 62. 

Hor bya Zu rif po 76 n. I. 

Hsiian tsang 73, 93. 

Huei Ch’ao 99, 

Humla 122. 

Hina 101, 105. 

Hunza 100. 

Hunza—Nagar 98, 99, LOO. 

Hu Sa 94, 95, 98. 

Hutton, J. H. 39 and n. 1. 

lha 16, 34 n. 1, 62, 63. 

lha bris pa 34. 

Iha btsun 55. 

Iha c’os 90. 

Lha deva 62, 64. 

Lha dga’ 16. 

lha k’am 8, 13 n. 4, 37 n. I, 

Iha k’an c’os rtags 89. 

Lha Ide 59, 64, 64—65, 65. 

Lha mo 99. 

Lham tsam ec’ags 59 n. I. 

Lhar beas agro bai me’od sdon jo bo diul 
sku me’ed gsum snon byun gi gtam 
ran brjod pai rin cen... vai di rya 
shon pot pi wan 61. 

Lha rtse 83. 

Lha sa 8, 55, 56, 69, 76-77 nm. 2, 77 
n. 1, 80. 

Lha sa Ra mo c’e 77. 

Lho brag 82. 

Lho k’a 82. 

Ila 118. 

Indra 114, 118. 

Indra Man Sher Chan 5. 

Indus 74. 

Iwang 82 n. 2. 


105, 108, 109, 


89 nm. 4. 
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Jneschke, H. A., 11 m. 2, To. 

Jagadrathu 120. 

Jaganmalé 115 and n. 1. 

Jagan Kaul Jogi 41 n. 1. 

Jugaratha (Jagadratha) Sahi 120. 

Jogatra Bom 120, 

Jagedvor 4] mn. 1, 

Jihiri 120. 

Jaina 103 n, 2, 

Jairaj Sobt 120, 

Jajarket 120. 

Jakti Sime Harnudar 124, 

Jilandhara 99, 100, 

Jilundhari Parameévara 123, 124, 126. 

Jalandhari Sijipati 121, 126. 

Jalkot 121. 

Jimya 129, 

Jimyi Bogti Karki 125, 124. 

Jasarij 124, 

Jas Mahatra 124, 

Jata Rau) Jogi 41 a. 1. 

Javan 41. 

Javani Bhan 125, 124, 125, 110. 

Joyadrathayimala 98 n. 2. 

Jayadrath Sah Raivhor 119, 

Jayamalla 119, 

jayastambha 51, G1. 

Jhelli 43, 44, 

Jitiiromalla 68, 12), 

Jiiiina 57 n, 1, 

Jo gbum reyal mo 63, 

Jo be 56. 

Jo bo ras c’en 64. 

Jomoson 25, 

Jonarija 69. 

Jotpur 126, 

Jumla 1, 3, 28, 37, 38, a9, 40, 41, 43, 
4, 62 m 1, 68, 110, 111, 112, 113, 
115, 116, 117, 119, 120, 121, 129, 123, 
126, 127, 128, 129, 130, 

Jumledvara 122. 

aJam dByois 129. 

vlom ne bkra 78. 

aJom #4 and n. I. 

Jai 82 n. 1, 87 and n. 2. 

lai kyat 82 nm. 1. 

rye 86, 


k'a cor 54, 56. 

K.’a dro B4 n. 1, 

Kiagbeni 14, 15 and n, |, 
Kailisa 29, 74, 75, 92, 97. 
Kaisher Hohadur 4, §, 
Ralhapa 70, LOL. 

Kali 7. 

Kali Bom 125. 

Kali Gandaki 1, 2, 14, 25. 
Kali-Ganga 73. 

Kilikidevi 126, 

Kilikot 40, 43, 44. 
Kilubiggaca Dyimi Bhapgdiri 127. 
Kalyi Camo rina raha) 125. 
Kalyinamalla, 66, 121. 
Kim 121, 

Kami 67, 

Kimjana 97, 

Karns 13, 

kin 97. 

konakopaten 68, 109, 110, 112, LL. 
Kanauji Gad 124. 

Kangra 43, 

Kane, P, V. LoS. 

Kah sar £3, 

Kintipura 67. 

Kiprya 119, 120, 

Kiprya Sahi 120. 

K"a rag gis rtae 78. 
Kuirki 121. 

Karmapa &, 

Karna 124. 

Kargedheta Koighor 119, 
Karnili 44. 


Kargorajy 124, 125, 

Ka ro B4 and m, J, 

Kirtipura 67. 

Kashmir 70, 99, 100, 102, 103. 

Kasidas pidhya 119, 

Kaskikot 2 n. 1, 7, #8, 109, 112, 113, 
[21, 130, 

Roskot 109, 113, 

Kiémira 105, 

Kildyapa 101. 

Kaévap pidbya 119. 

Ka t'an kin tse 87, 
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Kathmandu 1,2, 3, 7, 40, 45, 46. 

Kauninda 103. 

Kavyadaria 21 n. 1. 

Ka xaos 84, 

Kedara 119. 

Kemadir Sihi 120, 

k’ed AG, 

kéng 86. 

Kern Lol. 

Kham 29. 

Khampas 37. 

Kharicakra 120, 

Kharpu (Sharpu) Gaigi 124. 

Khosa 67, 70, 103 and n. I, 10%. 

Khosia 109, 129. 

khupvaige 32 n. I. 

Khavas Jogi 127. 

Kheti 37, 36. 

Kbotan 74, 9] and n. 1, 94, 95, 97, 95, 
100, 1i4, 105. 

Rielhorn 67 and n. 2, 68. 

Ki li to Ti. 

Kingdom of the women 94. 

Kiragrima 43. 

Kiritea 73, 98 ond m. 1, 10d, 109. 

Kirkpatrick 1 and n. 2. 

Kirong 2, 72, T4, 

Kin In ta 102. 

Klod rdol 15 nm. 2, 

Klo po 4 n. 2. 

Klo sman t'oh # nm. 2. 

Rlu 26. 

Klotis sod 80, 

Ko c'ar 62. 

K’os dpon 76 no. 1. 

Kojarnith 54 and nm 1, 61, 62 
640. 1, 128 o. 1. 

Kojarndth, Tibetan guide to the mona- 
astery of (Koj.) 62, 63, 64, G5. 

Koi po 77 n. 2. 

Koa yul bres sna 77. 

Kon 90 nm. 1. 

Krai 70, 

k'ra 85. 

K'ra gbrug 78 n, 2. 

Kricalla 67, 68, 69, 70. 

Kricalla Deva Jina 67. 


Kradhi 70. 

Kridhicalla 69, 70. 

Krhsi 70. 

Rriticalla 69.. 

K're dkar 14 and o. 1. 

K'n 64, 108 and n. 1. 

K"ri stat 83. 

K'ri bkra tis dios grub (mgon) 62, 64, 

K'ri bkra fis ede 63 n. 2. 

K'rig pa stod (smad) geum 73. 

K'ri gteug Ide brisun 52, n. 1. 

K'rims vig 48. 

K*ri nam mk‘a’ dbad po 19 and n. 1. 

Knit skor Tl. 

K'ri som 83. 

K’r srom Ide btsan Tl, 75, 76, 105, 106, 

Krita 95. 

K'ri ta #3, 109. 

K'ri t'ah Datane 57 nn. I. 

k’ri te 73. 

Krom riage 89, 

Kyyoo 34. 

Krepa Shih 124. 

Kginti Bam 120. 

kgeka 124, 125, 129. 

K*u 74. 

K'u ghu pa 52. 

Kubecra 98, 

K*u bo 75. 

Ku bu 51. 

Kucha 91 no. I. 

Kudvani 114. 

Kulita 101, 102. 

Kumaon 67, 93. 

Kun dga” beam gp'el 15. 

Kun dga” bean po 16, 17 and n. 3, 17- 
18 on. 3, 19 mn. 1, Lid, 

Kun tu bean po 44. 

Kuno 75 o. LI. 

Kuti 2. 

Kyirong 17 nm. 2. 

K'yuii £6, 37. 

K'yut lot diul dkar 29, 74, 107. 

K'yud lat rdul dkar 107. 

K'yuf loi rinl mk’ar 76 n, I. 

K’yu po pun ron tee 76 n. L. 

K'vun po ra santa rje 106, 
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K’un po rnal abyor 15. 

K'yui po stag beah stom B54. 

Kyun po yyw muh 85. 

ak‘or c’ags 61, 62, 63 on. 1, 2. 

aK'or re 61, 62, 64. 

ak yu 11. 

gK' yuh po 80 and n. 1. 

bka’ ggros 88. 

bKo’ agyur 9, 17 n. 3, 19. 

bka® gagyur lhe k'an 18. 

bka* blon #8, 

bka’ btags 89. 

bkai p'yag rgya 87. 

bka’ rgyud pa 3-10, 13 n. 1, 16, 28, 29. 

bKa"* tam ade Ina (KT) 76 and n. 2, 79 
ond n. 2—4, 80 ond n. 1-3-4, 81 and 
Ms I 82 and n. 1, 84 and fH. a 45 no. I. 

bka" yo gal gc'os pa 90. 

hka* yo gal gc'os pa c'en po #4, 

bra Sis 70. 

bKra dis brteegs 59 n, 1, 

bRra die Ide 65, 69. 

bKra 4i4 hun gyi sgrub gli [7. 

bara fie mgon 19 n. 1, 75, 

bKra dis ede 627, 64. 

dkar 95. 

kor o'og 15, 61, 

dkar dui 63 n. I. 

dKar mo 80, 

dkon pier &, 13, 

mk'an cen 19. 

mk"an po 19, 

mk’os 90 m 1, 105, 104. 

rkun ma 90, 

rkyah pu 82, 83 n. 2. 

rKyoh ro $2, 83 n. 2, 

rkven 5H, 90. 

eKug rdaoa 15, 

eRogs 14. 

Skarda 98, 

skor 73, 74. 

sku 62 nm. 3. 

sku bom 16, 

shu geugs sde Ibo 11, 12, 15. 14. 

sKu geut t'oge rten 19. 

ekui ehags mk’an 89, 

eku tk'ar 55, 09 n. 4. 


aku m’kar dpa’ rtags 8. 

sku mk’ar rtse sruf 89. 

aku «rom 81 and n. 1, 82, 83, 
sku srom gi stof ede BI, 

eku ta’ah 13, 

aK teal ede lia 13 ond nm. 4. 
aku ts’ bai bon po #9, 

aku Zan 87. 

aKva gp'ar poi sde 18 ny, 1, 
Kyat ro §2 n. 2. 

aKves bzah 76. 

sKyid 80, 

eKyid grom (s. also Kirong) 72. 
sKyid smad 4). 

«Kyid «tod 81. 


‘sKyi jod fo ma ra Th nw. 1. 


Ladakh 17 n. 3, 72, 73, 74 and on. 2, 75, Bb 
and nm. 6, 92, 97, 100, 102, 105, 107, 
10a, 109, 129. 

Lea dbyat c’oge 15. 

La dvags 74, 75. 

lag pai gadu byed 16. 

La kem yyag mig 7d. 

Laksmana era 67. 

Laksmicandra 9, 

Lilisultin 120, 

Lalitiditya Muktapida 11. 

Lalitman 5. 

lilméhor #4-85 n. 3. 

Lalou, M. 52 nm. 1. 

Lal Paul, Pr. 47 n. 3. 

lama 120, 129, 

Limi 98 n. 2, 99. 

Lamaism 8, 13, 16, 17, 27, 28, 29, 34, 
bs 

Limikrama 99, 

Lamjung 123. 

Lamtau 124, 

Lat mi 82. 

Lan pa mgon ne 65. 

Lartse 72, 74. 

Lassen, Ch. 98. 

Laufer, B. 97. 

Lete 7. 

Lévi, Sylvain 1 and n. 2, 7, 94 n. 1, 98, 
100, 103 and n. 3, 
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Lhiss 125, 124, 125, 128, 129, 

li 14. 

Li 73, 97. 

Lig 83 n. 2, 105, 107. 

Lig Myi rhya #3 n. 2, 106, 

Lig sNa dur 105, 106, 

litga 33, 

li rgyal 06, 

Litakot 58, 49, 127. 

Lob 91. 

log ris (= logs bris) 18. 

logs brie «. log ris. 

Lo fom #6 mm 2. 

Lo ham rta rdei 86, 

Lop 79 a. 1. 

Lo ro 482. 

Lo ro c’u 832, 

Lud pa 82 n. 1. 

Magars 37. 

Mahabharata 98, 101, 103, 117. 

Mahlicina 99, 103, 103-104 mn. 3. 

Mahicinadroma 103 n. 3. 

Mohicinakrome 99, 103-104 n. 5. 

Mahicinakramacdra 103 no. 3. 

Mahajkhed 125, 

Muhali 121 n. 2. 

Mohilakemi 121] nm. 2. 

Mohdrajidhiraja Sakpgpa Sih 127. 

Mahfsarasvati 121 n. 2. 

Mahotho 121. 

Mahedvara 110, 113, 127. 

Mii 34, 

Mairaj Shal 120. 

Majjhale 119. 

Majumdar, R. C. 67 and n. 2, 68. 

Mujumdar, S. N. 94 n. 1. 

Malai Hamm 126. 

Malasa 93, 

Malayi Ham 120, 126, 

Milava 84 nm. 1. 

Malla 2, 3, 43, 49, 60, 61, 64, 65, 69, 70, 
107, 108, 109, 111, 112, 113, 115, 116, 
117, 121, 128, 130, For the genealogy 
of the Malla kings «. p. 50 and Mf. 

Mulla(devi) 115, 

Mallarijako 117. 

Mal yul « Mar yul. 


Mal yul mta‘o T2. 

Minadeva 49. 

Minasa 98. 

Munsssrovur 11, 62 o. J, 92, 97, 119, 
121, 126, 129. 

Manchad 11 n. 2. 

mandals 18, 26. 

Mai gar 83. 

mani (walls) 29, 33. 

Mani Mukunda 121, 

Maniraj 122. 

Maniraj Sabi 120. 

Mon ma A. 

Minma +44, 

mantra 25, 29, 30, 46, 109, 110. 

Manu 118. 

Maa yul, s. Mar yul. 

Maringer, J. 34 n. I. 

Mor lunes 52. 

Mar p'ags IS. 

Mirpha 12, 13, 14. 

Mar po yul 94 n. 1. 

Marsa 94 n. I. 

Mar yvul (or Mon yul, or Mal yul) 51. 
52. 54, 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 04, 
65, 72, 73, T4 and nm t-2. 

Masiin-jap 125. 

ma shar 90. 

Mathi Mal 129. 

Mathimal Raithor 119. 

Me c‘ims #4. 

Mediniraj Sabi 120. 

med pa 25. 

me lee 85 n. I. 

Mentang 15 n. 4. 

Meru 99. 

me stog 85. 

Mi bo gien rab 25, 52, 33, 34. 

Michagaon 39, 4], 128, 

Milaraspa 9, 72. 

Milindapafiha 103. 

Mitrasena HRaithor 119. 

mo Bh. 

mo Iai ll n. 2. 

mo le 1) nm. 2. 

Mo lo p'o 84 m. I. 

Mo lo so 94 mn. 1. 
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Mon 86 and n. 6, 109. 

Mon dbral k’a bzi 87. 

Mongols 72, 73, 74. 

Mon 109, 

Mon (yul) 51, 52, 75. 

Moria Iekh 37. 

mu 11 n. 2. 

Mu Il. 

Mudula 121. 

mug 11 n. 2, 

Mugu 125. 

Maga 40. 

Muktinath 2, 11 and n. 1, 14, 29, 30, 
127, 128. 

Mukti Sah (Sahi) 123, 124. 

mu le 11 nm. 2. 

Mu le gans can 15. 

Mu le gas ri 11 and n. 2. 

Ma le sgaas 11, 

Mu lu 104, 

Mu lua 11. 

Munavasti 121. 

Muni 37. 

Munshi Shew Shunker Singh 1 n. 2. 

Musaraj 124, 

Mus c’u in 80 n. 4, 

Mustang 2, 8, 13, 14, 16, 17 and n. 3, 
18 and n. 3. 

Myan ro 80 n. 3, 83. 

Myan stag gzig yu btsan 85. 

dmag dpon 87. 

dMyal 82, 

rMa 80, 81. 

rMal 3, 51, 60, 65, 69. 

rMal agro 77 n. 1. 

rMal agro rin c’en glii 77 n. 1. 

rMal la 77 n. 1. 

rMal la brgyud 77, 78. 

rMa zla sgan 13. 

rMog cog (pa) 15 and n. 2. 

rMu 11. 

rMu lun 3, 11 and n. 2. 

smad 80 n. 3, 87, 89, 91. 

sMad 13, 75. 

sMal (s. also rMal and Malla) 3, 51, 60, 
65, 69, 

sMar t’an 17, 


TUCCI 


sMeu ston pa 15. 

sMri ti c’u nag 78. 

na 95. 

Nadsung 8 n. 1. 

naga 115. 

Naga Bam 121. 

Nagadeva 50, 65, 69, 70, 71, 107, 108, 
110. 

Naga Ide 65, 

Nagar 94, 95, 97, 99, 100. 

Nagaraja 62, 64, 69, 70, 71, 106, 107, 
114, 115. 

Nagaraj Jakti Singh 123. 

Nagas 39. 

Nag dban grags pa 19 n, 2. 

Nagkschug 18 n. 5. 

Nagma 40. 

Nag ni 82 n. 1, 

Nag ni 82. 

Nag Sod 79 n. 1, 

Nags Sod 84 and n. 1, 87. 

Nags od gzi ap’ran 79. 

Nahusga 118, 

nairatmyajiidna 30. 

nak 95. 

nakula 95, 

Na li su ku erh sun 72. 

Nam gia don gram pa ts’al 76 n. 1. 

Nam pa 86. 

Nam po adru 80. 

Nam ra (Nam ru) 80. 

man 5], 52. 

Nan 82 n. 1. 

nan blon 88, 90, 

Nan c’u 77 n. 2. 

nan pa 90. 

Nan ro 80 and n. 3. 

nan son 115. 

Naranarayana 122. 

Narasimha 128. 

Narasimha Mudula 119. 

Narayana 126. 

Narayana Malla 121. 

Narendra Bahadur 122, 

Narsingh Bam 121. 

Niivalladevi 46. 

Nawakot 7, 
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Nayaraj Panta 46. 

Ne enos Kin c'en rdo rie 
n. I. 

ne ho Je 95. 

Nen gar 82, 

Nepal 1, 3, 4, 5, 8 9, 11 o. 1, 13, 16, 
2i m. 2, 28, 29, 30,39, 45, 61, 72, 18 
on. 8 L002, 103, 106, 110, LI, 112, 
115, 116, 127, 129, 130. 

Nepila 103. 

Niacho 9]. 

Ni brats 54, 57. 

Ni geuis s. Ni dud. 

Nilogratiri 99. 

Ni mo or Ni mo bag 83 n. 2. 

Nimu 119. 

fin O86. 

Nis beua 62. 

Nishangara 5. 

nigkolacina 103-104 mn. 3. 

Ni Sua (or Ni geuvs) 52. 

Niya 44 n. 1, 91. 

Ni cuffs) 55, 60. 

Nodana T. 

Nor 16 and o, 2, 17. 

Nor Chronicles (N) 55, 64, 65. 

Nor pas 17, 

Nrpatimalla 116. 

Na kuo 101, 102. 

Nuwikot 2-3 n. I, 3. 

Nyccho 82. 

déul 87. 

eNal 82. 

Nal cu (Nycchu) 82. 

aNage 79. 

gNem mgon 64, 

eNam mgon ade 62, 

eNam mo kyun pa 17. 

eNom ede gor ta'ab 85. 

ga’ nam yyag poi sna TR. 

ge’ ma 63. 

gier Av. 

eNe" yul hum nag 78, 79 0. 1. 

gNon 87. 

eNon gp’an gsum #4, 

mau" bdog 54, 56, 68. 


15 ane 


ma" ris 12 m 1, 53, 54, 56, a7, 58, 59, 
60, 65, Tl and n. 1, TZ, 73, 74 and 
m. 1, 113. 

mNa’ ris gum Ide mgon 17. 

mNa’ ris (bjskor gsum 54, 60, 71, 72. 

mNa" ris jo bo 12, 

mNa’ ris pa 12 n. 1, 

miva" ris rdson 17, 17-18 n. 3. 

rNoam par rgyal ba 34, 

trNam rgyal 17-18 n. 3. 

rNum rgyal c’os sde 17-18 n. 3. 

ram t'ar 13, 15, 17, 33, 34. 

rian dpon &7. 

rNié ma pa 13, 15, 16, 25, 29, 30, 34. 

aNa nom #(, 87. 

aNa nam reyal rgan 4. 

aXe mo 15, 77 o. 1, 79 mn. 4, 

eNubs 79, 87. 

Obermiller 52. 

"0 eo 8&3, 

"Od gaol glia 11. 

‘Od gsal kui ktyab 14. 

"Od Ide 64. 

"Od arom 52 n. I. 

‘og dponm 83 om. 2, 

‘Ol k’a TT nm. LL. 

"Ol k'ai Sug pa dpun bdun 77. 

‘On 83 nm. 1. 

"On ou 83 nm. I. 

QO reyan pod mot rnam tar rgyas pa 
14-15. 

‘OD tao 83 nm. 1. 

"O teo bag f3 n. I. 

padavi 120, 

pa los 106. 

Pad ma dkar po 59, 64, 

Pad ma rgyan 15. 

Padmasambhava 9, Ll, 12, 13. 

Pad ma faa yig 14, 84 nm. 1. 

pa drug 79 n. 4. 

Pala 49, 69 (for the genealogy of the 
kings of the Pala family see 49-50). 

Palatina 113. 

pal e’er 65, 

Pale 28, 34, 35, 37 and no. 1. 

pa lia 79 nn. 4, 

po los 86 n. I. 
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Palpa 2, 121. 

Pamirs 103 n. 1. 

Panchayat 38. 

Parakhya 123. 

Paramesvara Gaganiraj 
126. 

Parbir 118. 

Larce Vahan 118. 

Parthivendra Malla 7. 

Par rti smal 56. 

Parvat 121. 

Parvati 118. 

parvatiya 113, 

Patan 1, 

Pa ts’ab mts’o der tsan lod 85. 

Paudel 121. 

P’ei shih 101. 

Pelliot, P. 91 n. 2, 100, 102. 

Petech, L. 25 n. 1, 62 n. 4, 91 nn. 2, 3. 

Pherugh 79 n. 4. 

pinda 14, 

pipilika 95. 

pir 16 n. 1. 

pir gyi adu byed 16. 

Pischel 70. 

Pithimava 121. 

p’o bran sne c’e 79. 

P’od dkar 82 and n. 2. 

Pokhara 2, 3, 7, 112. 

Pokharel Bahun 120. 

Po mt’on 84. 

prabhamandala rgyab yol 114. 

Prabhiindrayana 122. 

Prabhiraj 124. 

Prags kyi glam ma gur p‘ub 77, 78. 

prajna 30. 

pra men 88. 

Pramodakumar Cattopidhyaya 61 n. 2. 

praSasti 50, 61, 110. 

Pratapamalla 2, 50, 51, 66, 68, 70, 108. 

Pratapasinha Shah 103-104 n. 3. 

Prthvimalla 43, 46, 50, 61, 68, 69, 107, 
108, 109, 110, 111, 112, 113, 115, 117, 
125, 127, 130. 

Prthvinarayana 1, 2-3 n. 1, 4, 7, 8, 121, 
122. 

Prthvipati 122. 


123, 124, 125, 


Prthvipati Shah 7. 

p'ru dpon 87. 

Pu hrans 19, 55, 60, 74. 

P’u ma ts’o 82. 

Punyamalla (or Punya rmal) 50, 58, 60, 
68, 70, 71, 114. 

Purdnas 11 n. 1, 117. 

Purang 61, 64, 70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 105 
n. 2, 107, 108 and n. 1, 109, 114, 128, 
129, 130. 

Pu ran(s) 52, 55, 56, 58, 62, 63 and n. 2, 
64, 73, 75. 

P’u rans pa 52. 

Purascarydrnava 103-104 n. 3. 

Purig 72, 74. 

Pu ron 51. 

Puru 118. 

Purirayvas 118, 

Purugottamasimha 67. 

putresti-yajna 118. 

Py’ya yul 26 and n. 1. 

P’ya 80. 

P’yag 80. 

P’yag na pad ma 62. 

P’yag na rdo rje 62. 

p yag rgya 89. 

Pyaj 124. 

P’ye legs 14. 

p’yi, p’yi bi 95. 

P’yi lun 80. 

P’yin na 80. 

P’yin stag rtse 80. 

P’yi ri 80. 

P’yog las rnam rgyal 18 n. 2. 

P’yon rgyas 80. 

P’yugs mts'ams 80, 81 and n, I, 8. 

aP’ags pa 52. 

aP’an btsan mo 52 n. 1. 

aP’an yul 381. 

aP’an yul Dor sde 81. 

aP’an yul ston sde 80. 

aP’o bran 52 and n. lL. 

aP’yin loa 82. 

dpa’ ba 90. 

dpa’ bai sde 87. 

dpal dar 85. 

dPal Idan grags(pa) 55, 56, 60. 
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dpa’ mts’an 88, 90. 

dPao gtsug las ap’ren ba 51, 52 n. 1, 54, 
61, 64, 65, 70, 75, 76 and n. 1, 77, 
91, 92, 104, 105. 

dpa’ sde 90. 

dpa® zla 84, 85. 

dpon 87, 104. 

dpon sa 18 n. 1. 

dpya 86. 

sPal ti 73. 

sPi leogs 60 

sPi ti (Spiti) 19, 60, 100. 

sPug gyim rtsan rma c’un 105. 

sPo k’ah 82-83 n. 2. 

sPo rab 82, 82-83, n. 2. 

sPrug c’es 13 n. 4. 

sPu hrans 57, 68. 

sPu ranh(s) 2 nm. 2, 54, 55, 58, 59, 65, 
68, 73. 

sPyan ras gzigs 56. 

Qarlug 91, 97, 106 and n. 1. 

rab abyunh pa 18. 

Raika Aruddha Sahi 116. 

Raithor or Raithor 119. 

Raja Malla 121. 

Rajasthan 117, 128. 

Rajatarangini 101. 

Raja-tilak 121. 

Rajput 37, 43, 130. 

Raksasi 94, 95, 96, 98. 

Ral pa can 52 n. 1, 

Rama (Shah) 7. 

Ra mans 15. 

Ramayana 94 n. 1. 

Rantati 118. 

Rara Chaprai 122. 

Rathor 126. 

Raul 41 n. 1. 

Raula 127. 

Raul Goth 127. 

Raul Javan 128. 

Raychaudhuri, R. C. 67 n. 2. 

Red sect, 12. 

Reu mig 16 n. 2. 

Rhye lig 83 n. 2. 

Ri bo yYa’ dmar 76 n. 1. 

Ri bran stag pa gon 87. 


REPORT 


Richardson, H. E. 5, 77 n. 1, 78 n. 11, 
79 n. 1, 81, 87 n. 1. 

ri k’rod 10. 

Rimi 38. 

Rin ec’en bsod nams 19. 

Rin c’en bzan po 3 n. 2, 33, 57 n. 1, 
108. 

Rin c’en rdo rje s. gSer t’og pa Rin 
een rdo rje. 

Rin sle bya 80 n. 4. 

Ri pen ma lun 87. 

Ripumalla 109, 110. 

Rityaya 118. 

Roerich, G. 34 and n. 1. 

Ron 34. 

Rénnow, K. 73 n. 2, 98 n. 1, 103. 

Rotang La 100. 

ru 77, 105. 

Rucal 121. 

ru dar 85 and n. lI. 

Rudok 97. 

Ru dpon 84, 85, 89. 

Rudrayamala 99. 

Rukum 120. 

Ru lag 78, 79, 80 n. 1, 83, 85. 

Rummindei 3. 

Ru mts’ams 77. 

ru mts’on 89. 

Rva 80. 

sa bdag 11 and n. 3. 

Sddhanamala 99. 

Sa dkar dgon 13. 

Sad mar kar 106. 

Saguni 119. 

Sahanapila 67. 

Sahi 120. 

Sahilla 70. 

Saktisamgamatantra 103-104 n. 3. 

Sakunamala 50. 

Sakyamuni 34. 

Salagramarahasyam Srimuktiksetragandaki- 
prabhrtivividhatirthavarnanapurahsaram 
11 n. 1. 

Sallyina 120. 

Samada 82-83 n. 2. 

Samakot 120. 

Samal 119. 
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Samar I]. 

Simba 4, 

Samgha 110, 115, 127. 

Sapgramomalia 50 m. I. 

Sammohatanira 99, 

sampaha s. San-po—ho. 

Samskrinsamdeda 45, 

Sang 12, 

Sangha rmal 58. 

San-po-ho 93, 94. 

Sahs 78 and n. 6, 80 ond n, 4, 82. 

Sans c'en 82. 

Sais teyas bean po 13, 14, 

Sans rgyas bah poi rnam far ges bye boi 
me lon 13, 

Sepiidalokga 67, 

Saricakra 120. 

Saraditanaya 103 n. 2. 

Sarangkot 7. 

Sarasvatitirtha 37. 

Sarikol 100. 

Soru Sih Raithor 119. 

Sa akya 16, 55, 58, 60, 61, 68, 83, 115. 

Sa skyo po 13, 14, 15, 16, 18, 29, 60, 72. 

Sa ‘ng stag sgo 77, 

Sela Si, 

Semji 71, 107, 108, 112, 113, 114, 115, 
176, 129, 130. 

Sei ge rmam rgyal 107, 129. 

Serindia 103 n. 1, 

Ses abyun 68. 

Ses rab gyi lha gjam dpal ye des sems 
dpa* 62, 

Seti 121. 

Se t'on £4 nn. 1, 

Sevikhor 119. 

Shankar Man Sher Chan 5, 

Shan Shan 64 n. 1, 91, 

Sharpu s. Kharpu. 

Shaw |] n. 2 

Sher Chan 5, 9, 13 mm 4. 

Sherring, Ch. A. 61, 97 n. 2. 

Schiern, Fr, 97, 

Shigatze 73 n. 6. 

Shipki 100, 

Shirdigo! 97, 

Shitouska 43, 107, 109, 110, 112, 127, 128. 


Shri Guninand | n, 2. 

siddha 98, 

Siddhanagarjuna 99, 
Siddhdntasamgraha 103-104 n, 3. 
Siddhas, the cighty-four, 11, 33. 
Siddhiniriiyana 3. 

Siddhipal Raighor 119. 

Siji (or Sijjd) 112, 113, 121, 126, 130. 
Sijam Sih 122. 

Sijipati 1340. 

Sijipati Gapeévari 123, 124, 

Si li 102. 

Simin 102, 

Sindh Gurjjari 99, 

Sinji 121. 

Sit (51) — lip (lap) 102. 

Siva 7, a4, U08, 

Sivudeva 113. 

Sivarija 50. 

Sivaganker pidhya 119, 
smatina-jipa 125, 
Smrtyupastiina 98. 

Sod bu k’on btsan H4. 

So god giiam bier 85. 

Sog po 35. 

Som bhi 13. 

Sri 46, 50, 110. 

Srigaganiraj 125. 

Srikhar 119, 

Srimin Sih 122. 

Srinagar 2 n. 1. 

Sris pa sNubs rje 6. 

Sristrya Bhan 129. 

Srivasu Bam 120. 
Srivijayatilaka fm I, 

Sri Vignipadhyaya 128, 

Srom btsan sgam po 76, 77, 105. 
Sroa fe 62, 64. 

Stririjya 92, 94, 100, LOl, 102, 105. 
Subba 28. 

Subhin Sih 122. 

Sudaréana 122. 

Soda 118. 

Sudyumma 118. 
Su-fo-la-noa—k*iu-ta-lo 93. 

sug pa 103 n. 3. 

Sulit rij 127. 
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Sui Risung 66. 

Sui shu 101. 

Sukra 118. 

Solika LOO. 

sum pa 76 nm. 1, 76-77 o. 2, 78, 83, 105. 

Sum pa (people) 91. 

Sum pai ra 78, 79. 

Sum pa mk'an po 51, 59, 64, 65, 70. 

siinyara 30. 

Su pi 101, 

Supiya 91. 

Surojan Raithor 119, 

Surasene Haithor 119, 

Suratha Sih 122, 127. 

Surkhet 3, 39, 45, 46. 

Siryavaméa 118. 

Siryavaméi 126, 

Sutle} 75, 100. 

sfitradhira 51. 

sitradhiraka 50, 51, 

Suvargabhimi (or Svarpabhiimi) 92, 93, 
97, 100, 102, 105, 

Suvargagotra 93, 97, 99, 100, 102, 104. 

Swatthandgbhairara 103-104 n. 3. 

Svetahfina 104, 

Swami Pronavinanda 6] n. 2. 

Syunrij 124. 

bSam gdul dgon pa 37 n. I. 

hSam bde glip 37 n. 1. 

bSam gli 29, 30. 

heats 12, 

bSod nams grags pa 17 n. 2, 77 n. 1. 

hSod noms Ide (or bSod noms sde) 55, 
56, 58, 

hSod nams meog Idan bstan pai rgyal 
mts‘an 73 no. 1. 

goon pug Il, 15 nm. 4. 

geege pai bsul mts’on AT. 

gaer 87. 

gSer ka 97. 

ger rabs 102. 

eser t'og 56. 

aster tog pa Rin c’en rdo rje 61. 

g5um po sagan 11. 

gun 62 nm. 3, 

T'og 14. 

Tag p'yogs 13, 


tags 90. 

T’ai p'ing yi lan 101. 

Takka 99, 

Tiklakhir 125, 129. 

Toklakot 6), 75, 107, 
129, 

Takra Jivani Bhin 125. 

Takya 125. 

timrapatra 107, 116, 117, 127. 

Tanakpur 111. 

Tatgana 101. 

Tirikkot 123. 

Tinsen 121. 

Tantrus ll mn. 1, 25. 

Tantratatiea 103, 

Tarai 98, 113, 118. 

Tarai 39, 40, 

Tirikot 37 and n. 1, 122 n. 2. 

Tarap 25, 28, 32, 34. . 

Tarapgaon 3. 

Taripkhola 37 n. 1. 

Tiratak Rumdin 119, 

T'ar rgyaa p'un te’ogs glin 14. 

Tothigataguhyaka 100, 

Tatepani 39, 40. 

Tegar 14 n, 1. 

Tekar la 77 n. 1. 

Tengri-nor 92. 

Thik #, 13, 

Thikali 8, 14, 27. 

Tharthok 121, 

Tholthan 121. 

Thokjalung 97. 

Thomas, F. W. 11 n. 2, 16 vn, 1-2, 5 
n. 1, 76 ond n. 1, 79 n. 2-4, 80 n. 2-3, 
tl and n. 1, 82 and o. 2, 83 and n. I-32, 
#4 und nm. 1-3, 55 nm. 1, 86 n, 2-1-6, 
fT n. 1-2, 91 nm. 2, 94, 95, 96, 98, 104, 
105 and n. 2, 

Thuli Bheri 3. 

t} 78 . 5. 

Tibet 2, 8 n. 2, 9, 13, 16, 27, 34, 51, 71. 
72, 73, 76 m. 1, 76-77 nm. 2, 82 m. 2. 91, 
93, 95, 102, 103-104 n. 3, 104, 105, 
106, LOT, 112, 114, 120, 124, 129, 130, 

Tibetan Buddhism 2. 


Idd, Li4, HA. 
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Tiprkot Dunahi 122. 

Tiprkot Juphal 122. 

Tiprkot Raceci 122. 

Tiprkot Tara 122. 

Tirthapuri 74. 

Ti se smar 14, 

Tok-jalung 78 n. 9, 

T’o lin (Toling) 55, 74, 108. 

Tongkha—Dzong 17 n. 2. 

Toran Sham Sher 5. 

Toscano, G. M. 107 n. 1. 

To yo chas la 105 n, 2. 

Tripureévari 37. 

Tsa mo 83. 

Tsang 72. 

Ts'ah pa 20. 

Tsan ram bya p’o 17-18 n. 3. 

T’sans pa bkra Sis 19 and n. 1, 20. 

Tsaparang 107, 108. 

Ts’e bdag 26. 

Ts’e dpag med 33. 

Ts’e leam 26, 

Ts’e le 14, 

Ts’e rog rdson 13. 

Ts‘e spon 80. 

Ts’e spon bza’ 52 n. 1. 

Tshurpu 8, 77 n. 1. 

Tsonkhapa 12, 19 n. 2. 

Ts'ung ling 102. 

Ts’ugs 14. 

T’ugs rje c’en po 128 n. 1. 

T’ub bstan dar rgyas glia 19. 

T’ub bstan rnam rgyal, 15. 

T’ub e’en tha k’an 16. 

Tucci, G. 3 nn. 1-2, 8 ff., 9 n. 1, 11 
n. 3, 13 n. 3, 14, 15, 16 and n. 2, 17- 
18 n. 3, 18 n. 2, 19 n. 2,25 mn. 1, 
26, 27, 29 and n. 1, 51, 61 and n. 1, 
62,,63 n. I, 71, 73, 74, 76m. 2,'77 
n. 1, 78 nn, 1-2-5, 79, 80 and nn, 3-4, 
81 n. 1, 82, 89, 91, 96, 97, 99, 107, 
121 n. 2. 

tugs 62 n. 3. 

T’ugs c’en tha k’ah 20. 

T'ugs rje c’en po 62 n. 1. 

Tukhiara 101. 

Tukucha 3, 5, 10, 13 and n. 4, 14, 27. 


Tung Tien 101. 

Tun—-huang 52 n. 1. 

Turkestan 91, 100. 

at’ag 86 n. 4, 

bTsan Ide 64. 

bTsan mo aP’an 52 n. 1. 

btsan po mha’ bdag 79. 

btsan po rgyal abans 79. 

bTsan p’yug Ide 107. 

bTsan sha 105. 

btsun mo dam pa 114. 

gTsam 16, 78 and n. 5, 79 and n. 3, 80 
and n. 1-3, 81, 82, 82-83 n. 2, 92, 
104. 

gTsam Gle lun 80 n, 4, 

gI'sam po 77 n. 2, 78 n. 1-6, 82 and 
n. 1, 83. 

gfsam ran bya p’oi Ze va 18. 

ITon Iton 87. 


mt’ar so k’a srun 89. 


mt’in dkar 85 n, 2. 

mt'in k’a 85 n. 2. 

mT’o Idin 59. 

mT’o lid 52. 

mT"o lim dpal gyi lha k’an 54. 

mT’om ra 87. 

mt’on k’yab k’ri 76 n. 1. 

mt'on k’yab kyi k’od dpon 76 n. 1. 

mT"on k’yab srid 87. 

mTon mt’in 56. 

mts’al 84-85 n. 3. 

mts’al bu 84, 84-85 n. 3, 85, 

mts’o 99, 

mTs’o nos 83. 

mT'’s'o skyes gsan gsum c’os abyun pad 
mai rgyal ts’ab 14, 

rtin dkar 85 and n. 1. 

rfog rgyal ye Ses mk’yen 35. 

rTse, s. Ya rtse. 

rTse Ide 64, 65, 66, 

rTse mton 84 n. 1. 

rTse mt’on 84 and n. 1. 

rtse rgyal 86, 

tTse t’on 84 n. 1. 

sla gu ri tsab 106. 

sTag mo 74. 

sTag poi la 74. 
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slag tsa k'ri ghar 62. 

ale gjam 81. 

Stein 101, 

elem cen adul grva 18. 

sTod 13, 75. 

slod yons 82. 

ston bu o'un $1, 82, 83, 84, 106, 

slot cen 82. 

stom dpon 84, 89, 

slot lom ma ca 106. 

‘Ton pa 26, 

#Ton pa mi bo gien rab 34. 

sTon rtsan 105, 

ston ade 106, 

bsTan p'yug Ide 69, 70. 

Udayan 119. 

Uddiyina 100, 

Ug pa 79 n. 2. 

Uray, C. 84-85 nm. 3. 

Utpala 108, 1049. 

Uyug 77 n. 1, 79, nm. 3-4. 

Vahuga 118. 

Mas di rya ser po 74. 

Vaivasvat Manu I18. 

Vakgaraj 122, 125, 127. 

vamsavali 4, 68, 69, 117, 121, 126. 

Van ku la 62, 

Varihamihira 101, 103. 

Vasigjha 99, 118, 

Vussiliew 8. 

Vibhogana 122. 

Vidyisigara Jivinanda 99, 

Vijayavarman 97, 

Vikrama Sahi 124. 

Vikruma Bahiidur 122. 

Vikram Sih 122. 

Vilitta 103, 

Fimeloprabhd, Inquiry of, 94,95, 97, 98. 

Vimmuktisena 4. 

Virabhadra 124, 

Vira Bhadra Sih 122. 

viracina 103-104 mn. 3. 

Virendra Bahidur 122. 

Videgaraj 122, * 

Viggo 7, 5, 34, 48 no. 5, 50, 110, 113, 
ll4, LIT, 118, 127. 

Vignudiis 119. 


Vivagriy 123, 

Vorobev—Desjatovekij, V.°S. 84-85 n. 3. 

Vevadra 124, 

Watters 93, 

Weller, Fr. 104, 

Western Tibet 3, 4,10, 11 n. 2, 12, 15, 33, 
51, 57 o& 1, 65, 69, 70, 75, 91, 95, 96, 
97, 98, 100, 102, 104, 105, 108, 109, 110, 
Lll, 128, 150. 

Wright, Daniel 1 nm. 2. 

Women-kingdom 98, 100, 102. 

Ya gbrog Goats k’yim ku rifts 79. 

yab ghans rus drug 89. 

Yaodu 118, 

Yamamoto, T. 91 nm. 3. 

Yaomik-tso 78 n. 9. 

Yamuna 116, 

Yang t'ung 104, 105. 

yon k'en 86, 

Ya robs 90. 

Yar gTsan 84, 

Yar tha dam po 82. 

Yar lois 79, 82. 

Yar lute Jo bo rje 55 n. 2, OL. 

Yar lone K'ra ghrug 78, 

Yar mts’ams 82 and n. I. 

Ya rtae SI, 54, Shh, 60, 68, TO, 7, L13, 

Yo rtec rgyal po 59. 

Yadovarman 46, 61. 

Ya tee (Yao ts'e) 54, 55, 57, 58, 59, 60, 
70, 75, 107, 112, 113, 114, 

Yo te'ei 115. 

Ya ts’e pa 52, 

Yayati 118. 

Yellow sect 12, 19 n, 2. 

Yel rab @l. 

Yel des "od 55, 56, 57, 58, 59, 62, 63, 64, 
9]. 

Yel daba 80, 

Yel gabs sdins po c'e 79, 

yi dvags 98. 

Yig team 57 no. 1, 61. 

yig ts'ais 88, 90. 

Vig te'afs pa $4 n. 3. 

youd pa 25. 

yora 10, 18. 

yogapatja 10. 
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Yom 119, Zal da (or zal Ita) 17-18 n. 3. 

Yiian (dinasty) 71, 72. Zal Ita, s. zal da, 

Yiian shih 72. zal zas 114, 

Yiian shuai 72. Zan 90. 

Yudhistira 118. Zan Pa ts‘ab Rin c’en sde 54, 

yul c’un k'rims 87. Zai rGan mo C’os sea 15. 

yul dpon 87. Zans dkar (Zanskar) 60, 73, 97. 

yul rtags 89, Zah tui 29, 51, 52, 53, 54, 55, 56, 57. 

Yul Yel 79 n. 1. 58, 59, 63, 64, 71, 73, 74, 75, 76 and 

Yum c’en mo 33, 34, n. l, 76-77 n. 2, 77, 78 n. 5, 83 and 

Yui pa 80, nn. 2-3, 91, 92, 93, 97, 100, 104, 105 

yupa 37, and n. 2, 106, 107. 

Yu sna 82. zar c’en 90. 

yYa’ ts’e pa 68. zar c'un 90. 

yYas man bzer 85, #i k’ro 9. 

yYas ru 78, 79 and no. 4, 81 and n. 1, 2ins k’ams 15-16. ; : 
82 and n. 2, 85. Zon 78 n. 6. 

yyog 86. Zon pa 80. 

yYo-ru 77, 79, 80, 81 n. 1, 82, 85. Zon pa ts’al 78 

yYu abats 82 and n. 1. Zon zon 82. 

yYu abrug 11 and n. 3. | Zu tse 105. 

yyul du dpa’ ba 89. Zva nag Karmapa 13 n. 3. 

yyun 86. bZan po rgyal mts’an 19. 

yyun mi sde 85, gZer mig 33, 34. 

_Xuten 91 n. 1. g#i ga (or gzi k’a) 129. 

Zab ma 98. gzig rin (or gzig ris) 84.° 

Za gan 80. gzims mal pa 89. 

Zain ul-Abidin 62 n. 4, gZon 82, 

Zal ce gcod pa 87. gZu siie mo 7, 
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P. 1, 0. 2 read: Edinburgh 

P. 18, n. 2 read: P*yogs las rnam reyal 

P, 39, Ll. 28 instead of remands, read: reminds 

P. 45, 1, 17 with reference to: gtamthadvavarmapah, add, ox a note: may 

be alternately read: gramthahva® 

P. 46, L Ist read: Acirva 

P. 49, L 21 read: Jayapila 

PF. 49, I. 435 add: 5 dikharigt, 6 uncertain metre, 7-13 dloka 

P. 50 read: Gela for Sela 

MP. 30, 1 25-26 read: Dipamala for Dipimiala 

P. 52, n..1 instead of gP’o brah, read: F'o brat 

P. 68, lL 29 read: vam4avalis 

I. 69, L 2a read: Krisicalla 

P, 70, i 21 read: Adokacalla 

P. TL, LL 26 read: mNa’ ris skor gsum 

. Tl Dele n. 1 

PF, 92,117 instead of Zah aud smad, read: Zoh dun stod 
™ Ih 12-19 instead of Zah tum stod, read: Za dua smad 

Pr. 94, nm. 1, 1 dst: BS rend: 3 

BP. 94, mn 1,13 Zz read: a 

P. 95, 1 19 read: nakula 

P, 98, L 16 read: Guhyaka 

Mm. LOZ, b. 15 read: Chin ch'ii instead of Kin ch't 


P, 10%, 12, L1 


, 103, L 3 


ee Oe 
"23 


- Od, 1. 22 


read: “now made probable by our inscription if the reading of 
L 17 is cinanppatin, os it appears ™ 

read: Vuorihamibira 

read: Kidémira 

read: Mahicinakramicira 

instead of adds, read: add 


104, end of note read: niskalacina 


» 110, L 15 


117, L 3 

123, note 
124, L 20 
125, 1. 32 


. 127, 1.31 
ch 1: +4 


- 104, end of note add; All that has previously been said does not refer, of course, 


to the Cina of the Arthasdatra 

read: kanakapatra 

read: kglyate 

read: In the text, kh is usually found for » 
read: Sridike 1516, Srisamvat 

read: Srisam 

remd: 

read: Mahirajidhirija 
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The Report had been printed and was ready to be delivered to 
the public when TI received though Doctor Gnoli, whom the Italian 
Institute for the Middle and Par East had sent to Nepal for further re- 
searches on the Nepalese inscriptions, a copy of the Magazin written in 
Gurkhali, Itithdsa Prakdfa n. 2, V. 5. s. 2013 = 1956, part first, con- 
taining the report of a journey undertaken in Western Nepal by yog! 
Naraharinatha. 

The ascet visited the same parts of Western Nepal as myself, went 
as far as Semj&, 5iji and copied inscriptions, pradastis, vaméa- 
vallts some of which were accessible to me and others which escaped 
my notice. Moreover Naraharinatha being a well known ascet of the 
Gorakga school (Kianphita) enjoys among the people a prestige which 
opens to him all the doors without the suspicion that often surrounds 
foreigners. 

Tam glad that his visit to Semja, Sija confirmed fully what I had 
anticipated; he describes the place and gives a detailed notice of the 
extensive ruins which still exist there and of the frequent finds of coins, 
ornaments, old utensils and antiquities of various kind. He also came 
to the conclusion that Semja of our inscriptions was the capital of 
Prthivimalla as is evidenced by the kanakapatra and other do- 
cuments. He discovered in Semja, Siji three fragments of inscriptions 
in which only the name of Ripumalla is mentioned (pp. 79-81). 
Various inscriptions or timrapatras of Prthvimalla were disco- 
vered in different places. 

I join here the list of the most important: 

1) one inscription of Pythvimalladeva of Sriéaka 1260 near Kali- 
kot (p. 45). 

2) one in Kuficigaon in Accham of year 1273; in it mention is 
made of Sridevaman certainly the some of that of inscription published 
above p. 45. The writer of the inscription was Istidasa (45). 

Another inscription near Dullu records the erection of a caitya 
on a well by Prthyimalla giving order to that purpose to Devavar- 
man. The inscription is dated Srigaka 1280 and was written hy lekha- 
kKinim anekainim cirucid&manir gun! istidiasa 
(p. 68). 

A Limrapatra dated Srigska 1280 was issued in Durlan- 
ghyanagara (which is a learned rendering into Sanskrit of the name of 
Dullu); the introduction in Sanskrit extolls the merits of the king called 
inter alias: gargyayapagautamAdipranitarajanitisastrapraviga (p. 69). 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT 


As regards the inscription on the vap! of Dullu L 3 yogt Nara- 
harinatha reads naptéa érir. I still think (as Baburim fcarya) 
that the exact reading is; nastd 4Srir. 

As regards the ktrtistambha of Dullu Naraharinaitha was able 
to read the two last lines (p. 49, Il. 8-9): 


graharsisiiryaganibde sike jyesthasya mecake | 
rudrihe bhanuvire sau kirtistambho dhiropitah || 

The date of Ripumalla can be better established on account of 
colophon of a mss. of the Abhisamaya&latkdra published by 
Rihula Saikrtyayana, JBOAS, Vol. XXTV, p. 163 dated Vikrama 
S. 1370 = 1313 a.p, My attention on this mss. has been drawn by 
Prof, Petech. 

Two orders of Baliraja are respectively dated Sriéaka 1320 and 
1328 = 1398 and 1406; of Suratharaja we have two documents dated 
Srigika 1641, 42 —a.p. 1719, 1720; Sudaréanashih is dated Srisaka, 
; 1l679— a. vp. IT5T. 

As regards the chronology of these Malla rulers we have therefore 
the following well ascertained dates: 

Kricalla 1223 

Aégokamalla 1251]-1274 

Ripumalla 1313 

Prthvimalla 1338, 1351, 1357, 1358, 1376. 
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Fig. 1. The interior of Padmasambhava’s cave (p. 12) 








Fig. 2. mC'od rtens near Charang (p. 17) 


Fig. 3. Ruins of the castle 
of Mustang (p. 18, n.) 








Fig. 4. Lokapalas in Mustang (p. 19, n. 3) 
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Fig. 5. mC’od rtens in Dangarjong (p. 25) 
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Fig. 7. Stone with inscribed Bonpo mantras (p. 29) 





Fig. 8. Old shrine near Charka (p. 33) 
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Fig. 9. Shrine of a Lha in the fields (p. 34, n. 1) 
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The Bonpo temple of T 


Fig. 10. 





Fig. 11. mC’od rten near Pale (p. 35) 





Fig. LZ. Bonpe frescoes In a mood rten, near Pale (p. 35) 








Fig. 13. Bonpo frescoes in a me'od rten near Pale (p. 25) 
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Fig. 14. Small shrine in a field (p. 38) 
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Fig. 15. Tripuregvari’s temple, Tibrikot (p. 37) 








Pig. 16. Stone image orar a village (p. 39) 








Wooden imuge, Kimi (p. 38) 


Fig. 17. 
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Fig. 18, 


Fig. 19, Pillars heir the ahrine at (Cudichour (p. 10) 








Fig. 20. A detail of the shrine of Gudichour (p. 40) 
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Fig. 22. mC'od rten of Bhodaribhadi (p. 40) 
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Fig. 24. Entrance of the shrine of Bhodaribhada (p. 40) 





Fig. 25. Lantern-roof of the shrine of Bhadoribhada (p. 40) } 
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Fig. 26. Gornkes temple of Jumila (p. 40) 
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Fig. 27, View of Jumla (p. 40) 
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Fig. 30. Stipa and pillars in Michaogaon (p. 41) 





Fig. 31. Stipa of Shitushka (p. 43, n. 1) 


Fig. 32. Stone pillars along 
the road Jumla-Litikot (p. 39) 








Fig. a3. Temple af Litakot (p. 344) 


“ig. 34, Wooden images in the temple of Litikot (p- 38) 








Fig. 35. Wooden pillars with a hird on top (p. a9) 
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Fig. 36. Wooden pillars near a bridge (2 aft) 











Stone pillar near Daulapini (p. 40) 


Fig. 37. 
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Fig. 38. Entrance to the shrine of Chilkha (p. 43) 
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Fig. 39. Door of the enclosure surrounding the shrine of Chilkha (p. 43) 
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Fig. 40. Shrines of Jhelli (group of two) (p. 43) 





Shrines of Jhelli, group of four (p. $4) 
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One of the shrince of Jhelli (p. 43) 
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Fig. 43. Stone pillars in Kalikot (p. 44) 





Fig. 44. Shrine of Kalikot (p. 43) 





Kalikot (p. 43) 
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Fig. 45. 





Stone pillars on the road 


Dullu-Surkhet (p. 39) 
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Fig. 47. Stone pillar with image of a stiipa on a mountain along the road 
Dullu-Surkhet (p. 39) 
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Fig. 48. Stone pillars before reaching Dullu (p. 39) 








Shrines of Dullu (p. 44) 


Fig. 49. 





Fig. 50. Bodhisattva at Dulle 
ip. 44) 








Fig. 51. Stone lion in Dullu (p. 44) 
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Fig. 52. Stela in Dolla with buddhist mantra in Tibetan characters (p. 44) 








The stela of Dullu containing the genealogy of the Mallas (p. 46) 


Fig. 53. 





Fig. 54. The vapi-reservoir of water-in Dullu (p. 45) 





Fig. 55. Inscription of the vapi of Dullu (p. 45) 
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Stone pillars near Pusakot (p. 29) 
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Fig. 58, Stone pillars near Pusakot (p. 49) 





Stone pillars in the Tarai helow Sorkhet (p. 39) 
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Sketch map of my itineraries in Nepal. 
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